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ON LOVE THAT SUFFICETH UNTO 
ITSELF. 
1. 


Px me not nor deem I love in vain. 

That thou shouldst give me aught for loving thee, 

Were taking somewhat from love's purity, 
And liking it to greed that strives for gain; 
Nor ever wish this love of mine might wane, 

But rather that to all my life it be 

As to the hearts of birds their minstrelsy, 
As to the fainting flowers, the tender rain, 
As to the dying, Jesu's wine and bread, 

As to the flesh, the soul’s imagining,— 
Yea, even as unto eyes but newly dead, 

When first the gates of Heaven asunder swing, 

God's sunbeam, glinting from some angel's wing, 
Streams downward, gladdening all the pathway dread. 


Il. 
Lo! I have built a temple in my soul. 
Thou art the goddess there, and I thy priest, . 


Yet I would sacrifice no blood of beast, 
Nor bow, a suppliant clad in cope and stole, 
That thou mightst aid me to attain my goal. 
If I dared set thee such an altar feast 
It were a sign true worship had surceased, 
And on thy brow had paled its aureole:— 
Nay, though I serve till evening herald night, 
ill steps now firm creep deathward totteringly, 
And eyes that have beheld thee radiant, bright, 
Can view thy beauty but in memory, 
Though thou be stone to such idolatry, 
Yet I were nobly paid all these despite. 


Ill. 


Is pride in barren love a wondrous thing? 
Whoso loves little, recks not of defeat, 
Whoso loves much, and vainly doth eutreat, 
Must ever nourish in bis heart the sting: 
But love there is that knows no marshalling, 
So high, so deep, so broad, so all complete,— 
Whose wounds exhale a healing incense sweet,— 
Whose winter is a yet more glorious spring. 
Think not the gods are dead. Love lives and reigns, 
And unto those that hold his name most high 
He hasteneth from hyacinthine plains 
And maketh them exult, that seem to sigh ;— 
Yea, till the hour shall toll for these to die 
He breathes a gludness over all their pains. 
DvurFFIELD OsBORNE. 


UGLY PEOPLE. 


SOMETIMES walk with a very old Jady—an old lady 

whose years have already numbered fourscore and 
more; one who was blind for many years, and who, only 
of late, has been able once more to see. 

When I walked with her for the first time, the high 
buildings on Broadway frightened her. She thought ev- 
ery moment they would topple over and crush her. She 
remembered that busy thoroughfare as a line of low ram- 
bling structures. 

She has gradually become accustomed to the houses, and 
to most of the changes of the day, even those in the door- 
bells. Once she tried them. She had gone out alone, and 
came back exclaiming she could not get into any one’s 
house; that by all the doors there were silly, ridiculous little 
bell-handles, barely half an inch long, and almost hidden 
inf a tiny disk. ‘*I could hardly manage to get hold of 
them at all,” she said, ‘‘ and when I did, though I pulled 
and pulled, there was no response.” 

That to which, however, she cannot yet grow accus- 
tomed is the look on most of the faces she sees—the ugli- 
ness of them. She will nudge my elbow as she moves 
along the street beside me, or pull at my sleeve, and ask 
me under her breath if 1 ever saw so many ugly people. 
** What is the matter with the young girls?” she would 
say. ‘‘ They scowl so.” Or, ‘‘ What dreadful expressions 
the old men and women have!” 

The humor of it appeals to me—this gentle, placid old 
lady at my side, walking, though still erect, with the slow 
step of the very aged, and nudging me constantly about 
the ugly people she meets! Sometimes she will laugh. 
In the country she only sees the marvel of the skies and 
earth, the beauty of the trees and flowers so long denied 
her. She grows happy and young and rejoices. But here, 
where humanity jostles with her, and the sky is hidden, 
and no trees flourish, she sees only the faces of people as 
they pass, and cries out against them 

hose she remembers, whose image she carried with her 
through all the years of her blindvess, had all been so 
beautiful! 

I happened to speak of this at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to- 
day. The Professor langhed for a moment, and then 
looked grave. He sank a little lower in his chair, clasped 
his thin bands over his vest, and buried his chin in his 
collar, 1 thought he did not intend to speak, but after a 
moment’s silence he roused himself. 

“The appalling part of it is,” he said, ‘‘ that what she 
says is true. You cannot sit in a train or a public con- 
veyance, or walk the streets anywhere, without recogniz- 
ing the fact that ugliness predominates. And itis an 
ugliness tlt man has made for himself, never one that his 
Creator intended. It is the ugliness of unrest and selfish- 
ness; of discontented natures that have twisted the fea- 
tures of the face with perpetual ill-humor; Or of cynical 
smiles that have lifted the lips out of their natural lines, 
and left them deformities for the rest of their lives, It is 
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the ugliness of anxiety, robbing the eye of power to do 
anything but peer, peer forever at everything, even at 
love or what friendship offers; the ugliness of some mood 
that has dropped the jaw so far it has been made to look 
twice its weight and size. 

‘**The most ill-featured face in the world is never ugly 
in serenity. It may be beautiful. It is only man’s thought 
that disfigures it. Teach your men and women what true 
relaxation means—re , the letting go. Teach them 
what our little friend Miss Hebe means by the transform- 
ing power of thoughts and ideals, and ugliness will disap- 
pear. Don’t let your children scowl, or wrinkle their 
noses, or screw up their eyes and mouths. Don’t let them 
do so many ugly things, or think so many ugly things, 
and their faces won't grow ugly.” 

The Professor had risen, and spoke his last few sen- 
tences standing. This of course was after all the other 
guests had gone, and every one had discussed Paderewski 
and his generous gift to American music. L. H. F. 





T is now a well-established custom of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s management to inaugurate each sea- 
son with Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette; therefore it seemed 
natural enough to find this work announced for the open- 
ing night in the supplementary series of performances 
now in the course of progress at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house. M. Jean de Reszké and Madame Melba filled the 
title rdles on this occasion, and the audience was a brill- 
iant and enthusiastic one. Lohengrin, given in German, 
and with Madame Nordica as Elsa, and the brothers De 
Reszké as the Knight of the Holy Grail and the King, came 
third in the list of representations, and proved a fitting 
time for the presentation of a magnificent diamond tiara 
to the American prima donna. This gift, subscribed for 
by a large number of friends and admirers, was accom- 
panied by wreaths and bouquets in endless profusion. 

An interesting feature of the performance of in 
was the Ortrud of Mile. Olitzka. Although this lady had 
achieved marked success in the rdle throughout Europe, 
it was her first opportunity to appear in it in America. 
Her effective voice, intelligent declamation, thorough com- 
mand of the German language, and admirable self-aban- 
donment to true Wa; oolen principles won appreciation 
from discriminating listeners and commanded respect at 
the hands of the multitude—forced to recognize a certain 
power and earnestness in the singer far above the average. 

Mr. Paderewski’s last recital fell on the same Saturday 
afternoon as the first opera matinée; but, although the 
Opera-house was sold in advance of the representation of 
Les Huguenots, this did not affect the audience of the great 
Pole, all the space being filled in Music Hall. The opening 
number of the programme was Bach’s chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue; Beethoven’s Sonata Op. III., Schumann’s Pa- 
pillons, Chopin’s B-flat Minor Sonata, a group of Schu- 
bert - Liszt selections, and compositions by Chopin and 
Paderewski filling the scheme of entertainment, and Ru- 
binstein’s Valse Caprice, Chopin’s A-flat Waltz, and Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 2 being added as encores. Mr. Paderewski 
rose to his greatest height as a pianist and interpreter in 
the Chopin Sonata, the Funeral March contained in this 
composition being a wonderfully descriptive bit of work. 
The ‘Erl-kénig,” and ‘‘Hark! bark! the lark!” were 
perhaps the next best numbers; at all events, they will 
live longest in the memory of his hearers, who may never 
again listen to such a superb mastery of the dramatic sig- 
nificance of the former or of the tender loveliness of the 
latter. Mr. Paderewski’s tour was a triumphant one, and 
he is said to have reaped $250,000 as the result of his la- 
bors during the season. 

The last rehearsal and concert of the Symphony Socie- 
ty brought forward Mile. Szumowska in Saint - Saéus’s 
concerto in G-major, and another soloist, Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, in an aria from Sullivan’s Ivanhoe. The pieces 
for the orchestra were Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony 
and three overtures—Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, Weber's 
Freischiitz, and Tschalkowsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 

From the Riviera comes word concerning the succéss- 
ful rehearsals of M. César Franck’s posthumous opera, 
Ghiselle, in which Madame Eames is to create the title 
role. Madame Eames writes in terms of warm admira- 
tion regarding the dramatic Deer of the part. She 
has studied it in Paris with M. Arthur Coquard, a pupil of 
M. Franck—M. Coquard having aided the composer to or- 
chestrate the work, and also having completed the fourth 
act, which was still unfinished at the time of the gifted 
Frenchman's death. Madame Eaémes’s artistic costumes, 
designed by her husband, and the gorgeous staging of the 
piece, will be important features of the production. 

A charming musical reception was given a few days 
ago at the residence of Mrs. Marcy Raymond, M. Plancon 
contributing Widor’s ‘* A Toi,” and several French and 
Italian operatic airs, and ending his selections with a song 
written especially for him by the hostess, named ‘* Adieu ” 
—a setting to verses by Alfred de Musset. Other num- 
bers were Saint-Sa@ns’s ‘‘ Mon Cceur s’ouvre a ta Voix,” 
sung by Miss Emelie Anthon, a Valse Caprice played by 
Miss Lathrop, and songs by Guy d’Hardelot, and Cham- 
inade, sung by Miss Lucile Saunders. 
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ORSE-SHOW gowns! Let me send some of them over 
before it is too late to profit by the styles. To be- 

gin with, the most striking feature of this season’s fash- 
ions, so far, is the great quantity of tulle that is used, es- 
pecially of green tulle,on hats. I think I might venture 
to say that every other smart hat one sees has violets on it 
clouded with green tulle. Or it has cloudy, diaphanous 
rosettes of tulle in either leaf-green or réséda shades, veil- 
ing loosely the low crown, that in every instance comes 
far over the forehead. Nearly every other person wears 
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a cravat of white tulle, or white tulle around the throat, 
bunched into a great bow in front. More than almost 
an ng else this spring one sees hats of green straw, and 
green trimmed with blue seems to be a favorite combina- 
tion. Yellow straw hats trimmed with black velvet and 
clusters of pinks in dark blue shades one sees, and hats 
with crowns of _ straw, surrounded by geraniums 
shading into scarlet. These flower hats, that give the 
effect of garlands crowning the face and hair, are already 
beginning to be features of the season. One sees them 
in violets with violet crowns, and in flowers of every de- 
scription, with crowns of colored straw to harmonize with 
the prevailing tint. 

At the Horse Show, as the weather is still fresh, the 
prettiest things we’ve seen have been the collets and péle- 
rines, Very charming, simple ones are made of light 
cloth embroidered with the ever-popular ficelle, and in- 
crusted with paillettes and silk threads, with high collars 
lined first with lace, then with black tulle, and lastly with 
a ruche of white tulle. I’ve seen a few capes to match 
= But this can hardly be said to be a fashion that 

taking. Among very smart gowns at the Concours 
Hippique was a lovely gown of gray cloth trimmed 
with embroidery of little butterflies outlined with black 
arabesques. The skirt was plain, while the bodice was 
open in front on each side and cut into battlements, on 
each of which was a tiny butterfly, with black scrolls and 
arabesques. A butterfly also poised on the shoulders, and 
under the battlements was a frill of lace that came out be- 
yond them and formed a finish on either side. The front 
was filled in with mousseline de soie. The collar and belt 
were of Parma satin, while very high frills of lace stood 
up on either side around the throat. This battlemented 
effect, you see, could be easily reproduced in any sort of 
material, without the embroidery, and with lace under it 
is extremely anew J and pretty. One still sees cloth and 
serge gowns caught across down the front by frogs and 
loops of braid, and one sees gowns of changeable poplin, 
changing from blue to green, turned away in front from 
chiffon vests, and edged on each side with stripes of braid. 

A very pretty bure, in a sort of gray mauve, was trimmed 
round the bottom of the skirt with five rows of gray and 
white wool galloon, forming undulations. The jaunty 
little basque was also trimmed with five rows of galloon 
to correspond with the skirt, and it opened over the inev- 
itable vest of mousseline de soie, but very narrow, and 
edged on each side with jabots of lace. The belt was of 
changeable mauve taffeta, while the collar, very high, and 
cut into four points, was filled in with frills of lace, and 
finished in front with lace cravat, and a cravat, with long 
ends, of the taffeta. One pretty feature of some of the 
new gowns, made more for light summer dresses than for 
Horse-Show costumes, are the quaint effects given by 
simulating long shoulders. As, for instance, a figured taf- 
feta in a white ground, striped with black lines and pink 
and white honeysuckle, had a corsage of pink mousseline 
de soie veiled with fine black Chantilly lace. It was 
made with a Louis XV. front, forming a deep point, formed 
of rows of insertion over the pink, alee with little frills, 
and the same trimming formed a heading at the top of the 
sleeves, coming down low on the shoulders. The crossed 
corsages of which I wrote you early in the season are 
great favorites. The whole corsage looks as though it had 
been draped on the figure, and the folds are often brought 
into a sharp point in front, and then carried on to end in 
a loop at the left side. This, I fear, is not very lucid, but 
how can you describe a French woman's drapery? The 
only point in these pretty new waists is to have the under- 
lining perfectly tight-fitting, with a point below the waist 
in front. Then the silk can be draped over it in any way 
one pleases, always taking care, however, to keep the point 
clearly and perfectly outlined. 

The “ Francis First” corsage is one of the novelties of 
the season, and very charming. A plain skirt of prune- 
colored étamine over silk of the same’shade had a corsage 
of glacé silk in cream-colored sprays on a prune ground. 
The corsage was perfectly tight-fitting,and made with very 
tiny flat basques coming perhaps two inches below the 
waist-line, and slashed once on each hip. The front opened 
over a plastron of white faille incrusted with old guipure, 
but this plastron formed part of the corsage itself, and 
neither gave in the least a blouse effect. The straight 
collar was of prune velvet, filled in with high ruches of 
black mousseline de soie, with, on one side, xn enormous 
bunch of rosettes of black ribbon, standing out airily. The 
sleeves were cut bias, and were slashed up to the elbows 
on the inner side of the arm, to show through the slashes 
dainty bits of white mousseline de soie. The corsage was 
finished by a very narrow belt of white satin, put through 
many = links of gold. 

A lovely Raudnitz gown worn at the Horse Show was 
made of a sort of écru delaine, with a bolero of écru 
canvas embroidered in gold, green, and red, and satin 
stitch in ficelle. The lower part of the corsage was shirred 
on either side so as to come close together over a tight-fit- 
ting front, where the two sides were fastened down with 
tiny buttons, made of gold arabesques on a green ground. 
The bolero came jauntily over this vest, and was finished 
with revers of écru velvet, embroidered with ficelle. The 
neck was trimmed with high frills of satin lined with 
lace, and in front a double piece of écru lace fell on either 
side, forming a jabot. One gets tired of describing the 
new spring and summer gowns, which only need pretty 
vests of mousseline de soie, high ceintures of velvet or rib- 
bon, and frilly, ruchy collars filled in with lots of lace to 
make them effective and pretty. Tucked skirts are one 
of the novelties of the season. I can’t say that I’ve seen 
any worn, but we've seen one or two pretty models for 
them in our spring shopping. One was light wool in 
navy-blue, tucked below the waist in seventeen tucks, be- 
ginning just below the belt-line. The corsage was also 
tucked, but in bunches, five tucks and then a space, five 
more and a space, and it opened over a blouse of white 
taffeta. In fact, the wool fronts were very narrow, and 
a great deal of the blouse, which was trimmed in the 
middle with a patte finished with a steel button, showed. 
With this was to be worn a huge tour de cou of white 
tulle, very much puffed out; and I mustn’t forget to say 
that the sleeves were also tucked, to correspond exactly 
with the waist, and put in so that the tucks looked as 
though they were a continuation of those in the waist. 

For summer, it’s said, we are to go back to the Gaius- 
borough days of gauze fichus crossed over the corsage, 
of full skirts of diaphanous and floating materials, to all 
sorts of Jovely picture effects. We have, for materials, 
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silk gauzes, grenadines, baréges, étamines, and organdies 
brochéd and embroidered, as well as printed muslins. 
Toile,as I wrote before, seems to have very largely replaced 
piqué, but, oddly enough, these toiles are trimmed with 
embroideries with applications of piqué. I’ve seen some 
charming ones with little boleros bordered with bright 
scarlet piqué, covered with ficelle embroidery. Another 
lovely gown bad a sort of casaque of toile, perfectly tight- 
fitting in front, and embroidered with bunches of flowers 
in silk in mauve shades, but rounded up in front over a 
high ribbou ceinture. At the neck it was also cut out 
irregularly in a pretty shape, over a fine pleating of 
mousseline de soie, and a deep pointed collar of the toile, 
seeming like a continuation of the casaque, fell over the 
shoulders. 

In Paris we are beginning to be immensely interested 
in evening gowns with the beginning of the season. The 
new ones all seem to be made with bodices with deep 
pointed fronts, with fluffy puffed sleeves. The skirts are 
of poult de soie or of satin, generally plain, unless they 
ace trimmed with something like a garland of flowers 
down the left side. The bodices are made of tulle or 
mousseline de soie, and often depend for their cachet on a 
tiny pointed belt covered with incrustations in Rhine- 
stones or imitations of other precious stones. Here is one 
lovely little model for a young girl: A corsage of white 
tulle, with pointed belt only in front embroidered with 
small pearls. The tulle is drawn tightly into this, and 
fastened on either side of the square décolletage with 
bunches of lilies-of-the-valley, and at the belt with the 
same dainty flower. Sleeves nothing but tulle flounces, 


with a shirred heading, which also finishes the top of the 
Katuarine De Forest. 


décolletage. 














T= various accessories of the costumes this year add 

greatly to the expense in dressing well. ‘To be well 
turned out, as the slang phrase has it, is absolutely neces- 
sary in these days if one wishes to be thought correctly 
gowned, and this means that not only must the gown and 
the hat be chosen with care and taste, but parasols, gloves, 
boots and stockings, and neck trimmings must all be in 
the very latest style. Fortunately the fad is to wear con- 
trasting colors rather than to have everything of exactly 
the same shade of color, and this does save some little 
expenditure of time and thought (money is not men- 
tioned). - 

The purasols this year are extremely beautiful, and the 
coloring and materials used are simply marvellous. Such 
rich tones and such heavy fabrics have never before been 
utilized for this purpose; but as the effect is all that can 
be desired, the fad is likely to last for some years; while 
in sharp contrast tulle, mousseline de soie, chiffon, muslin, 
pongee, grass cloth, and a hundred and one other materials 
which in former days certainly never were used for par- 
asols now are seen, and plain silks are relegated to um- 
brellas. The flowered silk taffetas and brocades are most 
satisfactory of all for parasol coverings. Strangely enough, 
it is not considered imperative to have the parasol of the 
same silk as the gown; and here for the first time is 
sounded a note of economy, for one parasol made of rich 
silk will do duty with a number of costumes. The size 
and shape of these silk parasols are varied very little 
since last year; the wires are curved perhaps a trifle more, 
but the handles are of medium length, and, excepting in 
the rich coloring, there is not the slightest tendency to ex- 
aggeration. The handles, however, show an infinite di- 
versity of design. Solid gold and silver are no longer in 
style; the natura! ivory covered with an open design of 
silver is much smarter. Dresden china must be of the 
finest, and all sorts of designs in wood are used with the 
very richest of silks. A smart little handle for a flowered 
silk parasol is of cherry-wood with a bunch of cherries 
looking as though they grew just from the handle. They 
are put on in such a way that they do not interfere with 
the holding of the parasol, and are wonderfully like the 
real fruit. There are also some exquisite pieces of carved 
ivory now used in the handles of lace parasols. And these 
will never become very common, as fashion demands that 
the workmanship be of the very best, and consequently 
the most expensive. 

The chiffon parasols are larger than the silk ones, and 
bend over more, so that they really look so much like 
Jamp shades that it is hard to tell the difference between 
them. It is no longer the fashion to line these thin sun- 
shades—which are no good whatever for shading from 
the sun—with silk, but Jayer after layer of the chiffon is 
used instead. There is always one, sometimes there are 
two ruffles around the edge, headed by a ruche, while an- 
other ruche is around the top; a bunch of ribbon and a spray 
or two of artificial flowers add considerably to the weight, 
if not to the beauty. The grass-cloth parasols are in 
strong contrast to these chiffon affuirs, for they are useful 
in the extreme. They are very plain, sometimes trimmed 
with a band of bright silk, rarely if ever have a ruffle, 
and are of only medium size. A big bow of ribbon tied 
on the handle takes away the too severe look, and the 
lining of silk, preferably pink, makes them more becoming 
than they otherwise would be. The all-black chiffon par- 
asols are considered extremely smart. They are made 
exactly like the white and colored ones, but the ruffles on 
them are sometimes trimmed with narrow satin ribbon. 

_ Umbrellas are a necessity, winter and summer, and yet 
it seems as though a new umbrella must be included in 
a complete summer outfit. The new designs are sur- 
prisingly like the old ones, and there is still the war ra- 
ging between those that are made up with the steel rod, 
which has an unpleasant trick of bending when one leans 
on it as a walking-stick, and the light wood one which 
snaps off if carelessly used for that same purpose. And it 
is well in buying an umbrella to be careful to choose one 
that is light to carry, and also that will roll up into a par- 
row roll. The rain-umbrellas and the sun-umbrellas vary 
only in size. Very economical women contend that the 
latter will do duty for both, but, as a rule, sun-umbrellas 
are not large enough to be sufficient protection in a rain- 
storm. Quite a number of red umbrellas are to be seen. 
These are not expensive, which would seem to prove that 
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they are not fashionable, and yet a red umbrella is a very 
nice thing to carry, as it is much more becoming than 
a brown or black, or even blue, and does not wear any 
worse than the darker colors. 

lt is quite the custom now to buy the silk or chiffon 
for an umbrella or parasol, and take it to some leading 
establishment to be made up. While this adds greatly to 
the original expense, certainly the umbrellas or parasols 
made to order wear longer and retain their freshness much 
better than those which are for sale ready-made. But there 
is an enormous selection always to choose from, and, after 
all, one season is as long a life as can be desired for a par- 
asol. The introduction of the gloria-silk umbrellas has 
been an inestimable boon to people who have to consider 
every penny they spend. These umbrellas resemble silk 
so closely that at a distance it is im ible to tell them 
apart, wear well, and are plenty g enough to be lost. 


FANS. 


A pretty fan adds greatly to the beauty of an evening 
toilette; and it need not necessarily be an evening toilette 
either. Just at present the Empire craze has doomed 
women to carry the little fans, which may be beautiful 
in themselves, artistically speaking, but which certainly 
are not nearly so graceful nor becoming as the larger ones. 
These small fans are of parchment, canvas, or spangled 
tulle and silk. The latter two materials are in fashion, 
but are really not in keeping with the Empire style. The 
parchment and kid are painted in odd designs, the Wat- 
teau predominating. ‘The sticks are of wood heavily 
gilded. These fans are worn on a long gold chain, which 
is passed around the neck. It is a little heavier than the 
lorgnette chain, and is generally of gold, sometimes stud- 
ded with pearis or diamonds. Of course there are imita- 
tions in silver and gilt, just as the funs are themselves 
imitations, in most instances, of the fans on which some 
of the best artists of the time of the Empire lavished their 
skill. The first fan of this kind made its appearance in New 
York a year ago, when Mrs. Van Rensselaer Kruger wore 
one. No end of comment was made on this little fan, and 
now no woman thinks of using any other design. Some 
very beautiful specimens of the old fans have come to light 
ee small, with the sticks of wonderfully carved ivory or 
of gold with jewels, and the heavy part of most exquisite 
point-lace designed expressly for this purpose. Such fans 
are of course very expensive and very beautiful. Tortoise- 
shell fans with a chain of tortoise-shell—a chain to be 
worn either around the neck or the waist—are seen, while 
the silks with spangles are very dainty little affairs which 
seem much more suitable for children. It is a pit 
that the feather fans should be considered a little passe. 
They never will be entirely done away with, but they are 
no lounger the newest thing, and for the time being must 
give way to the Empire fans. An exquisite fan which 
was made for a wedding trousseau last week was of point- 
lace, with sticks of mother-of-pearl studded with tiny 
pearls and diamonds, aud was worn on a long string of 
diamonds and pearls, A tortoise-shell fan of rare cvlor- 
ing and shape bad a monogram in diamonds on the out- 
side stick. These small fans being in fashion have 
brought back again the pocket-fans, which really are 
very useful for every-day wear, although ugly. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS, 


Shoes and stockings may be very mundane things, but 
they are very important additions to a thoroughly fit cos- 
tume. For evening wear it is now the style to have the 
slippers made of the same material as the gown itself, a 
piece being sent to the shoemaker for that purpose. High 
heels are only used on slippers, and then the exaggerated- 
ly high ones are not permitted. The toes of these slip- 
pers are not so exaggeratedly pointed as they were, the 
vamp is short, and tiny buckles or embroidery in steel or 
pearls are the only ornamentation. Open-work silk stock- 
ings, the same shade as the gown, are worn with these 
slippers. Patent-leather slippers and black silk stockings, 
and bronze slippers with bronze silk stockings, are in 
fashion, but are not considered dressy enough to wear 
with light brocades and satin, and are instead relegated to 
demi-toilette. To wear with summer dresses the low 
shoes or ties of Suéde are to be worn, while black patent- 
leather and tan and russet ties will again be seen. 
These are made with Jong vamps, and, excepting in the 
Suéde, with common-sense heels. The cure of the boots 
and shoes is made quite a point of now. There are lasts 
for every pair, and, as a rule, the boots and shoes are made 
to order. In fact, much more attention is paid to being 
well shod these days than was formerly the case, in the 
days when women did not walk so much as they do at 
present. The plaid golf stockings seem a little loud, but 
it is considered quite smart to wear them with tan shoes 
when bicycling. By-the-way, what stockings or shoes to 
wear when bicycling is a question that puzzles many wo- 
men. With the light costumes the tan shoes and the can- 
vas leggings look very smart; with the dark costumes 
black shoes and black leggings are the best. 

. Gloves are another detail of toilette worthy of consid- 
eration. The four-button glacé kid and the mousquetaire 
are mn for summer ordinary every-day use. The 
Suéde mousquetaire in the different tan shades are for 
rather more dressy use. For evening wear, the light 
shades of tan, white. and black glacé are-very much the 
fashion. The Biarritz glove, which has no buttons at all, 
and which is worn a size larger than other gloves, is a 
comfortable one for hot weather, as it pulls on, and there 
are no buttons to give an uncomfortable tightness around 
the wrist. For bicycling there is a heavy dog-skin glove, 
which also must be a size larger than the ordinary walk- 
ing glove. The all-white stitched glove with four but- 
tons is still in fashion for wear with silk gowns in the 
afternoon, and this very expensive fashion—for the gloves 
must be immaculate—bids fair to continue for some time. 


TWO SPRING-TIDE BOOKS. 


w= the present century was young, two lovers 
drove through the wooded roads of New England 
ove June day. Their love was very new; “they were 
full of delightful surprises for each other,” and had start- 
ed on their drive early, that they might be alone together 
as long as possible, with no foreboding of what the day 
was to bring forth. He, 5 Burton, was the village 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ from down ton way,” and was ‘‘no- 
tional,” a combination which perbaps prompted him to 
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begin a discussion on love—its realities, its lasting quali- 
ties, its culmination. From his limited vantage-ground 
he bad seen the love which seemed the whole of life turn- 
ed by the alchemy of marriage into friendship and easy 
toleration at best. With the glamour of newly awakened 
affection upon him, be yet longed apprehensively for some- 
thing which would last, thus tacitly confessing the fleet- 
ing nature of present passion. She, Chloe Mason, took a 
purely feminine view of the situation, declining either to 
generalize or speculate, confining the matter strictly to the 
case in . Achance stopat a Shaker community gave 
Roger, in what he deemed a Saul-like vision of ‘* the angelic 
life,” the answer to his questionings; he sought peace in 
the ‘‘ city of refuge from self”; om Rew went back to the 
world, which broadened its horizon with the years. 

In his latest book, A Parting and a Meeting, within the 
scope of scarce a hundred pages, Mr. Howelts has preseut- 
ed, not as a sermon, an essay, or a speculation, but in the 
aye of a charming story, a theme which has been the rid- 

le of all ages. There are but two scenes in the little 
drama; there is scarcely any stage setting at all; yet within 
the brief compass the course of two divided lives is clearly 
shown, two natures reach their development on the earth- 
ly plane. The problem presented is that of celibate life 
versus the life of the world, When the two meet again, 
after a lapse of sixty years, and, as it were, take account 
of stock of life, each concludes it would have been better 
to have gone the way of the other. Mr. Howells leaves 
the question to the solution of his readers; of his own view 
he gives no indication, unless it be reflected in the sharp 
contrast presented between the sprightly, kindly old lady 
and the man, who, after more than half a century of ‘‘ the 
angelic life,” returns, after flashes of memory, to querulous 
complaints over interference in his senile ideas of bed- 
making. 

There is no problem involved in the outset of life for 
Susanfah (Susannah, by Mary E. Mann); the only serious 
question which meets her is that humdrum question— 
how to secure her portion of daily bread with a reasonable 
modicum of butter thereto. An orphan, with no heritage 
but gentle descent, with no beauty save that of youth, 
with an education whose boundaries were plainly in sight, 
there is nothing left for Susannah but to become the 
protégée of a God - fearing woman of most disagreeable 
and penurious tendencies, To escape from a life of much 
church-going and scanty meals, to free herself from au 
atmosphere of brown hollands and good works, Susannah 
proposes to plunge into matrimony, on the same principle 
that one takes an unpleasant but necessary medicine. Her 
choice, or rather the necessity of the case, takes the form 
of a ** snub-nosed, common-looking little weed of a man”; 
a man in trade, who has some chivalric tendencies, inas- 
much as he comes to the rescue of a damsel in distress, 
but who is dimly apprehensive that this turbulent young 
woman in the character of a wife ‘* will get upon his nerves 
in small matters” and disturb the serenity of daily habit. 
A chance comes to rebellious Susannah to work out her 
own salvation by obeying a call to duty towards a worth- 
less brother—a medical student, whose researches into the 
healing art have led him only to a knowledge of the mis- 
use of morphia, and have not acquainted him sufficiently 
with his own anatomy to successfully accomplish suicide. 
To fulfil this to her obvious duty of saving body and soul, 
Susannah becomes a servant in a London lodging, not as 
a matter of sentimental masquerade, but because it is the 
only way in which she can be near the wretched boy, and 
because it is the only manner in which she knows how to 
earn a living. From this point the reader must be left 
to learn Susannah’s baps and mishaps in her life below- 
stairs, in the blessed assurance, however, that in well- 
regulated novels of an old-fashioned type all paths lead to 
happy meee 

‘rhe term old-fashioned is used advisedly, because the 
present volume reverts to a type admired before it became 
the custom to stretch every emotion on the dissecting- 
table, and to reduce every passion to the last analysis. 
‘The book is readable all through; it is marked by plenty 
of incident; the character-drawing is in good proportion; 
the action is well sustained; there is much quiet humor, 
and some positive flashes of wit. ‘To be sure, the novel 
does not propose to settle any question; in fact, it has no 
new theory of life or conduct to offer. Therein lies its 
charm; it is just astory with a plot well within the bounds 
of probability, which will prove a source of delight to those 
who are surfeited with tales written for a purpose. 

ADALINE W. Srer_ine. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND FICTION. 


T= publication of the third and fourth volumes of the 

Memoirs of Barras will no doubt raise anew the out- 
cry against their interesting but venomous misrepresenta- 
tions of the writer’s friends and enemies of both sexes. 
It is somewhat as though the critics of these volumes 
should complain on finding that in the delineation of char- 
acter they are less trustworthy than a work of fiction— 
which seems to be a little unreasonable. One of the chief 
duties of the author of a modern novel is to make the mo- 
tives of his characters transparent; but no such obligation 
is present in the mind of a man of action when engaged 
in writing the story of his life; he writes his own pride, 
prejudice, and ion at large, of course. Even in the 
case of a trained Jiterary man, it may be said, without dis- 
paragement of his honesty, that the least trustworthy of 
his work is his autobiography. The motive is everything. 
In the work of fiction you cannot miss it; in the autobi- 
ography you must seek for it, constantly, alertly, or you 
will be misled. 

And as for the collections of old letters that it is a pres- 
ent fashion to publish, almost without editing, the reader 
must fairly grope for the shade of a departed motive with 
the one hand while turning over the pages of the book 
with the other. For example, in a letter that Théophile 
Gautier addressed to Eugéne Renduel, April 2, 1835, we 
find the author of Mademoiselle de Maupin declaring: 
**No money, no ideas. The best Parnassus for me is a 
little pile of coin.” The phrase seems to be in contraven- 
tion of an accepted theory, for traditional incentives to 
composition, prods to literary activity, are hunger and 
penury. One has only to recall Shakespeare’s saying to 
the effect that ‘‘ dainty bits make rich the ribs, but bank- 
rupt quite the wits.” Is this phrase, then, to be taken as 
a bit of author's evidence upsetting the received doctrine? 
Not at all. Renduel was Gautier’s publisher. Interpret 
the sentiment in the light of Gautier's motive. 
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again on the pointed cuff, which al- 
most covers the hand. A full yoke 
with high shirred collar is of white 
mousseline de soie, and a silver belt 
studded with rhinestones gives an ad- 
ditional touch of trimming. 

The hat for this costume is of open- 
work fancy straw, black, with quillings 
of black taffetaribbon. A large bunch 
of white aigrettes, and where the brim 
turns up at the back, quillings of 
white mousseline de soie and yellow 
roses. 


SUNSHINE. 


4 beneficent influence of sun- 

shine is felt as swiftly and surely 
by human beings as by plants. A 
darkened, sunless home is not a safe 
place for children, and their nursery 
and the living rooms of their elders as 
well should be on that side of the 
house where the sun comes surest and 
lingers latest. If the home be so sit- 
uated that very little direct sunshine 
falls on it, then the greater care must 
be taken to keep the children much 
out-of-doors. Of a delicate, nervous, 
over -sensitive boy a relatjve lately 
said: ‘‘ He comes home from the coun- 
try robust and rosy, but two or three 
months in town always rob him of 








flesh and color, and he grows pale, and 
has that nervous twitching of the fa- 
cial muscles and jerking of the hands 
and feet which show that he is run Srripep PercaLe Gown wits Biouse Waist 
ning down (UNLINED). 
Buch a lad needs sunlight, needs ut For back, pattern, and description see No. LX. on pattern-sheet 
to vitalize his blood and to give tone Supplement. 
to his powers. School duties should 
not tax him too much. A physician 
of eminence says that a boy up to the period is reached. To build our children-up physically is ; 
age of fourteen should live the life of as much a duty as to train them morally and mentally, : 


a colt sent out to freedom in the pas- and sunshine helps in this. The note of depression which 
ture; there will be time enough for an overtaxed mother sometimes suffers from,and which, 
him to work strenuously after that in unfavorable reaction, her children feel, is apt to be 





BACK VIEW OF PARIS GOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 


PARIS GOWN. 
| RAIDING and appliqué-work are seen on many of the new gowns, 
and certainly add to the effect. An exceedingly smart gown of 
pale gray silk has a braided design which starts on the side breadths 
and ends in a graceful point at the bottom of the front breadth. The 
round waist has bretelles braided to match the skirt, while a most grace- 
ful pattern of the same design is seen on the full puff of the sleeves, and 











Monarrm Dust orn TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


Street orn TRAVELLING CosruME witH Coat-Bopice. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





























: 
- 
Fig. 1.—Bopice wita Large Lace CoLuar. Fig. 2.—Gown witH LONG-SHOULDERED BOopIce. Fig. 3.—Coat-Bopice or FigurepD SILK. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 4.—Bopice wita CRINKLED SILK SLEEVES AND Fig. 5.—Linen Batiste Gown. Fig. 6.—Bopicg with BoLero JACKET AND TUCKED 
VEST. —[(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. ) For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. VEsT.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
banished and changed to cheerfulness where the hesitate to say disagreeable things in a disagreeable 
house has a liberal share of sunshine. way, the person who suffers prejudice or dislike to 
Subtly interwoven and beyond our power to ex- flavor his conversation, often excuses his errors by 
plain are our dependences on the material universe, the assertion that his bluntness covers a native love 
and our aspirations for that purer and higher world of truth. I am perfectly plain and candid, he as- 
which lies out of our sight. We never think of that serts, not dreaming that he is also boorish, if not 
vision of light and beauty, the heavenly home, as brutal. 
dull or dark or shadowed. All is shimmering, opal- The fact is that while it is never excusable to say 
escent, amethystine, translucent; all is bathed in the insincere things, even by way of compliment, it is 
ineffable glory of sunshine. Joy wears gold-colored equally an offence against good taste and good breed- 
robes; grief walks in sable-hued garments. With ing to utter needlessly brusque criticisms of our 
the entrance of sunshine come peace, happiness, friends, It is frequently one’s duty in society to be 
and health, which are the prime factors of gladness silent. It is never one’s duty to carry plainness of 
in living. speech to the verge or over the border of rudeness 
One hears it said of this or that one, “he has a and illtemper. To save, not to hurt, the feelings of 

sunny disposition.” Fortunate is the being whose friends is an obligation on people wherever they meet 
temperament may be thus described. He does not others, thus oiling the wheels of social intercourse 

-— have to fight battles with Apollyon, and the Slough 


and making life serene and sweet. 


of Despond has no terrors. Matthew Arnold says 
that depression and melancholy are of the nature of 
death. Life and warmth are of the sun; as its rays 
fall they mean vitality and growth wheresoever they 
touch. Wise souls court the sunshine. 


A pleasant glimpse of sincerity allied to perfect 
courtesy is afforded the reader in the memories of 
certain gently bred people, as, for example, the Gur- 
neys or the Hares or the Bunsens. One finds a 
transparent truthfulness in the social relations of 
these families and their many acquaintances, divided 
among the lofty and the lowly. But also there is a 
never-failing politeness and patience, the essence of 
unselfish consideration. Early in life it is well that 
all should thoroughly learn this mingling of candor 
and grace, the very salt of speech, and the fragrance 
of kindness and charity. For words we are always 
responsible, our words being in our own power, 
though our thoughts may evade our control. The 
accial training which teaches plain and kind speak- 
ing in combination is to be desired as an open sesame 
to the best success. 


PLAIN-SPEA KING. 
TS sect of Friends, in adopting what they styled 
plain language, intended to convey not only a 
protest against florid forms of speech and obvious 
insincerity, but they meant also by an outward and 
visible sign to set forth an inward and spiritual 
grace. Nothing was farther from their minds and 
thoughts than to justify plain-speaking in a sense 
often familiar to modern ears. The person whose 
usual address lacks grace, the person who does not 






Suet-W aists, COLLARS, AND 
CuFFs. 
Por pattern and description see No. 
IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MRS. GERALD." 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





XXXYV. 
A TELEGRAM, 


\ R. GERALD, at the window, did not move as he saw 
4 a boy appear on horseback. The boy flung himself 
off, and Mr. Eldridge, who was still on the piazza with 
his wife, hastened down the steps and took the yellow 
envelope extended to him. Mr. Gerald remained motion- 
less, staring down 

It was several miles to the station where the telegraph 
office was, and it was not open during the night. 

Mr. Eldridge turned his face upward to the open win- 
dow of the room above him. ‘Gerald, come down!” he 
cried out, ‘‘ Here’s a message for you!” 

Mr. Gerald deliberately descended the stairs and lei- 
surely walked along the hall. 

‘Do hurry, Richard!” cried his sister. 

The man was feeling that if he yielded in the least he 
might lose that control over himself which he was resolved 
to maintain at any cost. Did they think he was going to 
hurry and tremble and exclaim because of a woman who— 
He reached out and took the envelope. He signed the re- 
ceipt for it with a steady hand. The boy jumped on his 
horse and galloped away. 

Mr. Gerald tore open theenvelope. Then he put on his 
eye-glasses. It in some bay soothed his pride to keep up 
this manner. Of course this told him they had gone. 
And he must read it aloud: 

“* Boston, Thursday Morning. 

“* At H—— Hospital. Lucian very ill. Will you come? 

Senere GERALD.’” 


“Good God!” cried Mr. Eldridge; ‘‘I call this myste- 
rious!” 

Mrs. Eldridge was wringing her hands. ‘‘There’s a 
train goes at seven thirty!” she cried. ‘‘Get the horse 
round!” She disappeared in the house; she could be 
heard rustling up the stairs. 

Her husband pulled out his watch. ‘‘There’s time 
enough,” he said. He also turved to go. But he paused 
and went back. 

Mr. Gerald was standing still, his eyes fixed on the bit 
of paper which now trembled ip his hand. 

**What do you make of it?’ asked the other man, low- 
ering his voice almost to a whisper. 

His companion suddenly caught hold of Mr. Eldridge’s 
arm. He held it closely, swaying a little as he did so. 
His face was gray, his eyes distended. 

‘* You're ill!” cried Mr. Eldridge. ‘‘Let me get you 
something.” 

**No, no. It will pass. I have these attacks.” 

The speaker made an effort and held himself erect. 
Never before in bis acquaintance with his brother-in-law 
had Mr. Eldridge felt any pity for him. 

‘It means,” said the man, proudly, “that I would 
stake the whole world on my wife's houor.” 

The two men clasped hands for an instant; then Mr. 
Eldridge hurried round to the stable. 

The tall figure left standing there seemed to make an- 
other effort to keeperect. But the reaction was too great. 
Mr. Gerald almost tottered as he made his way to the 
nearest chair and sat down. He grasped the arms of the 
chair and held his head up. In a moment he raised his 
hand and stroked his mustache. By the time his sister 
came down she found her brother apparently his ordinary 
self. 

‘I'm sure I can't imagine what's happened,” she said, 
in a high voice, ‘and I don’t know how they got to Bos- 
ton, or whether it’s an accident; or maybe it’s typhoid. 
Lucian has looked horrid lately. And how did Judith 
happen to be with him?” 

** What if we should wait?” gravely inquired Mr. Ger- 
ald. ‘Or, if you please, you may continue to put ques- 
tions. I suppose it amuses you, and I ought to be able to 
bear it.” 

But Mrs. Eldridge did not care for the scorn in the 
man’s voice. She bustled round upon the piazza. She 
drew on a glove and then took it off, 

“I don’t see but that it is just as mixed up as it ever 
was,” she said. ‘‘I don’t understand it at all. How did 
she and Lucian come to be in a hospital in Boston? That 
telegram doesn't amount to anything.” 

‘It tells where they are,” remarked her brother. 

“Yes, of course, But it doesn’t tell how they got 
there.” 

“One doesn’t expect a long history by wire,” said Ger. 
ald’s caustic voice 

“That's true. But I really should like to know why 
Judith dragged Lucian off like that.” 

“ Caroline!” 

“Oh, well, you needn't be angry, Richard. But you 
must own it was odd in Judith to take Lucian off in that 
way. And it looks so queer, too. I suppose some folks 
will talk. Some folks will talk if you wear gray gloves 
when they think you ought to wear brown.” 

Mr. Gerald pointedly turned and left the piazza. He 
knew that the telegram explained nothing. But he was 
nove the less grateful for it. He met Mr. Eldridge driv- 
ing from the stable. As the two came round in front of 
the house the woman waiting there ran forward. She 
now had her arms piled with wraps. 

** There's the east fog coming up,” she explained. ‘It 
ll be here before we get to the station.” 

She climbed in before her husband could alight to help 
her. As she settled down on the seat she repeated that 
she was afraid she never could understand why Judith 
had taken Lucian off in that way. 

“Don't be a fool,” counselled her husband. Where- 
upon Mrs. Eldridge fell into a silence, which she merci- 
fully preserved during the drive. 

Far out at sea was a line of dense mist. It came creep- 
ing on towards the land. All at once it caught at the 
shore and rolled forward. No more sultriness. People 
shivered and drew deep breaths, and were thankful that 
they could shiver. But Mr. Gerald did not shiver. He 
sat in his seat in the car with his coat buttoned about him 
just as it had been in the heat. He was the only one of 
the three who seemed unmoved when they were waitin 
in the reception-room at the H Hospital. He woul 
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not look towards the door. But he heard the trail of 
skirts on the stairs, and then Judith appeared in the light, 
thin gown she had worn the afternoon before. Was it 
only the afternoon before? 

hey all rose. Judith walked quickly towards her 
= She put out her band to him, and he took it 
firmly. 

**l am glad you came,” she said, in a low voice. 

‘Of course I should come,” he answered, in the same 
tone. Their eyes met. They both knew that in their 
hearts they had never been so near each other before. 

Judith was so pale that her face seemed to have sunken. 
There were black hollows under her eyes. There was a 
tense line of suffering on each side of her mouth. An at- 
tendant was waiting at the door to conduct the father and 
mother to Lucian. 

**I will stay here,” said Judith. She moved to Mrs. 
Eldridge’s side. She laid her hand on her arm. “He 
will not know you,” she said. ‘He is—” Here she 
paused. She evidently could not go on, though she did 
not sob, and there were no tears in her eyes. 

When the two had gone, Judith turned towards Mr. 
Gerald. ‘* Will you take me out?” she asked. ‘* There’s 
a park near here. Take me there.” 

The man lifted one of the wraps his sister had brought. 
He placed it over his wife’s shoulders. On the sidewalk 
he offered his arm, and she took it. They did not speak 
until they were in the park and sitting on one of the 
benches there. 

‘** You must have been anxious,” she said. 

** Yes, very.” 

Judith wanted to thank her companion fervently for 
not making any inquiries. She thought that questions 
then would have been like blows on bruised flesh. Yes, 
she felt that she could have thanked him with tears and 
sobs for his bearing towards her now. She looked up at 
him. But he was not looking at her; he was gazing care- 
fully at a couple of children who were rolling hoops down 
the walk nearest them. 

‘*I knew it would all seem quite strange,” she went on. 
‘**Lucian saw me from his boat when I started to come 
back by the cliffs. He asked me to let him row me home. 
So I joined him. After a while I thought he was not like 
himself. Really the heat affected him—so the doctors 
suy—and he was probably coming down with a fever 
besides. He rowed a good ways out. He would do it, 
and he wouldn't go back. hen he lost an oar. I 
couldn't do anything but light matches and hold them up, 
and shout for help. He was strange. Finally a steam- 
launch belonging to some Boston people picked us up. 
They were in a hurry to get back to Boston; and that was 
the easiest way for us to reach home, too. But before we 
got there it was plain that Lucian couldn't be taken any- 
where save to a hospital. The people on the launch were 
very kind. They found us about eleven. They tele- 
phoned to the H—— Hospital for an ambulance when we 
reached the wharf. It has been—it has been very hard to 
bear.” 

Judith’s voice sank into silence. 
roused herself and continued: 

** There’s one thing he wanted me to promise, Mr. Ger- 
ald. He asked me while we were in the boat, before his 
mind was really so strange, though he was not himself. I 
don’t know as you will approve of my doing it.” 

** And if I don't approve?” 

**1 shall have to do it all the same. 4 yt you 
know. And Lucian laid such stress upon it, and seemed 
so relieved when I did give him my word.” 

Mr. Gerald was now watching av old man coming along 
the path. He felt his forehead growing moist. @ was 
thinking that the man was very old, and wondering if he 
had ever had a wife, and if— 

“Perhaps you will tell me what you promised?” he 
said. 

‘*Oh yes. I told him that I would help take care of 
him if he were ill.” 

‘Then you will stay here at the hospital?” 

‘Yes. I hope you don’t object?” 

‘* But I am helpless if I do.” 

** Still, I should be glad if you had no objections.” 

“Thank you. I will take rooms at the nearest hotel, 
for you cannot really stop here—only come when you 
can. And I will stay with you.” 

““Oh, Mr. Gerald, you are kind!” 

Judith’s pale face quivered, but she struggled to steady 


But directly she 


it. 

‘“* Of course I know that you love my nephew.” 

The man spoke these words as if he had said that he 
knew his wife liked Glory of Dijon roses. He said them 
of a set purpose, and he turned and looked full at her as 
he pronounced the sentence. 

he sudden, utterly uncontrollable effulgence that 
filled the woman’s face smote the man full in the eyes. It 
was a blinding glory straight from her soul. It was for 
no more than a flash of time, like a flash of lightning 
from heaven. Then, almost before it had come, Judith 
was resolutely struggling for self-control. She was worn 
with the night’s experience, weakened by hours of intense 
emotion and anxiety. Fortunately she was ignorant of 
what her face had told. 

After seeing that face Mr. Gerald felt that any words 
she could say would hurt little. 

‘*1l am convinced it is best for us to have things clear,” 
went on the man. ‘ We are aware of some facts; it will 
not make them any more facts if we speak of them.” 

Though he paused, Judith kept silent. 

**I knew you loved him when you married me,” he went 
on. “More than that, I was sure that he loved you. I 
meant to break up any plans he had in reference to you. 
That was before I saw you. When I did see you, a 
across the pasture there in your shabby gown, I chang 
my mind as to the means by which I would prevent 
Lucian’s marriage to you. I decided to marry you myself 
if lcould. Before Isaw you I supposed you to be a com- 
mon shop-girl, who, for some reason, had taken Lucian’s 
fancy. When I did see you I was quite sure you were 
the kind of woman I had not before believed existed.” 


XXXVL 
“Do YOU MEAN DIVORCE?” 


It seemed necessary for Mr. Gerald to.pause freq quently 
in his talk. ButJ ‘silent. She was obliged to 
be silent, for she vspeak. She’ had never known 
before that Mr. Ge intended these things. But 
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he might have spared himself everything—everything. 
Seuup her.oun dtehton Gat bad sosok baeaen lip soe 
happiness. 

She could see now that she had been blind and wrong; 
nevertheless, she had been obliged to choose as she had 
chosen, for that way had seemed the right way. And 
now, having chosen, it remained for her to abide by her 
own act, 

And what did it all matter? A few years, more or less, 
of happiness, years that would seem brief as days, and 
then, oh!—her thoughts suddenly broke off—was not God 
above all? Was it anything to Him that she should do as 
her conscience told her was right? 

She sat rigidly quiet on the bench beside her husband. 
How kind he had been! And yet how strangely he was 
talking now! What did he mean? She could not ask. 
She could only be still and wait. 

“I took a fancy that the truth was in you,” said Mr. 
Gerald. ‘‘ And, besides that, your personal appearance 
suited me. I knew what you would be in silks and vel- 
vets and jewels. And I thought I could—to put it 
strongly—get the whip-hand of you. Curious what a 
force + is in simple integrity! Curious, too, that I 
never had to do with it before. That's why I didn’t be- 
lieve in it. Is Lucian going to die?” This question was 
put abruptly. 

Judith essayed to speak. The first attempt ended ina 
mere opening of the lips. Then she said, ‘‘ Yes; I think 
he will die.” 

“Then that simplifies matters, or complicates them—I 
really cannot tell which.” 

Having spoken thus, Mr. Gerald smiled in that stiff 
way which makes a face grotesque—like a mask. Judith 
had no idea what was meant by those words, and she 
could not ask for their meaning. Indeed. she cared little. 

‘“* Somehow I feel like an old man.” This apparently 
irrelevant remark was spoken a moment later. 

Mr. Gerald leaned on his stick. ‘‘Some things take 
hold, you see,” he said. ‘I'll teli you what came into 
my mind. I don’t know how it is, but after an experience 
like mine a man looks at things differently. You see, I 
have failed miserably. There’s nothing so blind as a hu- 
man being. In spite of the fact that I saw you were not 
like the women I yet had known, I acted much as if you 
were. I thought i could mould you, make you attached 
to me, wean you from your past, give you wealth and all 
that it brings—you know what I mean.” 

‘*Mr. Gerald, you have been very kind”—in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

‘‘Pshaw! Did you expect I was going to beat you? 
I’ve been through a good deal of torture since you did not 
come home last night. Finally 1 thought you had gone 
away with Lucian.” 

** Mr. Gerald!” 

Judith’s whole face flashed out a flame ef indignant 
fire. She rose to her feet, and stood before the man for 
an instant—stood tall and outraged. Then she cried out, 
“Oh!” and turned away. 

The man rose also. lie strode after Judith and put his 
hand on her shoulder. ‘‘Come back,” he said. ‘* Let us 
have this talk through. Please sitdownagain. The hu- 
man heart,” he went on, with a derisive smile, after Judith 
was again seated, ‘‘is a very strange organ. I would not 
think until the very last moment that you had gone with 
Lucian. But Macomber saw you, and the man in the 
sloop saw you, and there seemed no reason why you 
should stay away, save for the reason that you and he 
had gone. And I knew you loved each other. And this 
is the curious thing about the human heart: notwithstand- 
ing all my suffering, there was a spice of triumph in the 
conviction that 1 had not been wrong in my old judgment 
—all women were alike, after all. Even you were not 
honorable. But 1 was mistaken. You are honorable.” 

Again Mr. Gerald took off his hat and pressed his hand- 
kerchief to his forehead. 

**Now the miserable thing about the arrangement of 
the universe,” he presently went on, “is that to be honor- 
able and to do right do not make one happy.” 

“It is impossible to be happy if one is not honorable.” 

Judith spoke hastily, but with great earnestness. Her 
mind was confused by suffering and excitement; but she 
could feel what was right to her, if she could not explain 
it. 

‘*Oh yes, I can conceive that that may be,” answered 
Mr. Gerald. As he spoke he turned towards his wife, and 
looked at her with unmistakable admiration in his eyes. 
**But I am not merely speculating. Judith,” with a sud- 
den sharp tone in his voice, ‘‘ if Lucian should live, what 
shall we do?” 

She started; then she clasped her hands and succeeded 
in being motionless. She did not think of replying. She 
had nothing to say, and she did not know what her com- 
panion meant. 

** What should we do?” he insisted. 

He evidently meant that she should answer. 

ee Do?” 

She gazed hazily at the man’s face. She was asking 
herself how much more she could bear, and if she were 
even now in her normal condition of clear-headed capa- 
bility to think reasonably. 

“Yes, what are we going to do? Do you think we 
might try the incompatibility dodge? If we agree on the 
thing, it will all be comparatively easy.” 

= Bo you mean divorce?” Judith’s voice was very dis- 
tinct. 

‘*That’s precisely what I mean.” Mr. Gerald rose after 
he had said this. ‘If you'll excuse me, I'll take a turn 
along the walk here. It’s all a great muddle, isn’t it?” 
He smiled, pulled his mustache, and began to pace up and 
down the mall not far from where his wife sat. 

Judith remained quiet and watched him. She was not 
at the moment capable of continuous thought. A hun- 
dred things jumped and jumbled themselves up in her 
mind. 

Mr. Gerald came back and stood in front of her long 
enough to say, ‘‘ Of course your father and mother would 
cottinile to receive jnst what they do now, and you would 
lidve @ liberal allow: :ce. And you would be free—free!” 

ed off again, and Judith continued to watch him 


- dnt the game confused we She did not even try to think. 
us 


™ ently she saw her band coming back for the sec- 
ond time. Would he insist upon her answer now? She 
put her hand to her head and gazed up at him. She saw 
something in his face which confused her still more. It 
was something she had never seen there before. He un- 
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covered his head with what appeared an unconscious 
movement. 

‘“‘There’s one other item which I think I ought to men- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ though I can hardly expect you to be in- 
fluenced by it in coming to a decision, and that is—I love 
you. I did not know I could love in this way, more pro- 
foundly, more truly, than I had been able to imagine love. 
For my love has hitherto been a kind of fleeting animalism 
—a short-lived something fora few otherwomen. I wasn’t 
ennobled by it. I was degraded. I thought I would tell 

ou, Judith Grover, that I could not live with you and 
you without loving you. It was only fair to tell 
you this. I don’t understand these things; but perhaps 
it is because I love you that I want you to be happy in 
your own way.” 

He did not wait for any reply now. He turned and 
walked away again. 

Judith rose also. She could not be quiet any longer. 
She began to walk in an opposite direction to that taken 
by her husband. She moved hastily, and she found a 
difficulty in keeping her a steady. It was as if she 
were partially intoxicated. Her head seemed to be full 
of a blinding light which made everything strange to her. 
She had not gone many rods when a hand drew her own 
hand within a firm arm. 

‘It was very unkind of me not to remember that you 
must be suffering,” said Gerald. ‘‘ And perhaps you have 
had no breakfast?” 

“No; I forgot about it.” 

Mr. Gerald took his wife to a restaurant. He made her 
eat and drink, and he keptsilent. Indeed, he had nothing 
more to say. He had now only to wait for her decision. 
He considered that he had put the matter plainly before 
her. 

Restored somewhat by food, Judith was able to notice 
that her companion showed signs of what the night had 
been to him. She kept back some expressions of con- 
cern. She found it very difficult to speak. 

It was in silence that the two returned to the hospital. 
There had been no change in Lucian’s condition; there 
would be no material change at present. He had not 
kuown his father and mother. He talked constantly ; 
words without sense or connection flowed from his lips 
in a turbid stream. The whole party established them- 
selves in the nearest hotel. 

Judith, obeying the urgent request of her husband, laid 
herself on her bed, knowing that it would be impossible 
to sleep. But she fell immediately into a profound slum- 
ber, which lasted several hours. 

She dreamed vividly, not of anything that had just 
transpired, but of Mrs. Jennings. That lady was before 
her, was tracking her everywhere, was talking with her, 
caressing her, blighting and consuming her in some way. 
When she wakened, Judith stretched out her arms and 
clasped her hands above her head. 

“Oh,” she said, aloud, ‘‘I think I hate her !”’ 

Then, without remembering what had happened, she 
fell asleep again, and at once resumed her dreaming of 
Mrs. Jennings, who was very lovely to her, but who re- 
pelled her, and made her wish to creep away into some 
place where she could never see her again. But one of 
the dreadful things of the dream was that she was positive 
that there was no place in the whole world to which she 
could escape from that woman. And she did not dislike 
her, and was pleased to be with her. That was the incon- 
sistency of the dream, and one of the things which made 
it, she thought, so painful and wearing. 

When at last Judith opened her eyes again, she saw Mr. 
Gerald sitting in a large chair by the window. She was 
now fully awake. She lay for some moments gazing at 
him. He had a book in his hand, but he was not reading. 
a was leaned back, and his profile was clearly de- 

ned. 

Judith studied that face intently, as, it seemed to her, 
she had never before studied it. It was the face of a 
gentleman. She thought she was sure of that much. 
Then there came into her mind a distinct remembrance of 
what he had said to her in the park a few hours before. 
Or was it a few days before ? 

The blood rushed up to her head and seemed to make a 
red film over her eyes. She moved impatiently. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





NE of the first things which the opening of the cy- 

cling Season has brought to light is a*fact of much 
interest to the’ wverage woman: it is the decline and 
fall from favor of'the bloomer. The question which was 
pending during last season as to whether this costume 
was destined to succeed and eventually supersede all 
others has been practically settled—at least as far as New 
York and the East in general are concerned. Through- 
out the West the ‘‘ radical dress,” in all its varieties, is 
still very popular, and probably claims more adherents 
than it ever did here. Always fond of novelties, our 
Western sisters may be loath to relinquish the garment, 
which undeniably has several good qualities to recom- 
mend it, but, judging from the manner in which styles 
usually progress inward from the Atlantic seaboard, the 
reaction which is now felt here will surely extend to 
them in time. 

There is just one reason for the failure of bloomers, but 
that one is all-sufficient. They are safe; they are com- 
fortable; they are entirely modest, despite criticisms to 
the contrary; pretty and becoming most emphatically 
they are not, and this has been their death-blow. Occa- 
sionally, when exceptionally welt cut, and worn by a 
pretty woman, with a trim, neatly proportioned figure, 
they were not unpleasing; but this conjunction of cir- 
cumstances was rare. Women are too anxious about 
their personal appearance to be willing to wear what their 
own eyes tell them is ugly, and, though it took a little 
time to discover it, this was the unfortunate adjective 
which nearly always applied to bloomers. It has been 
proved by months of experience that a skirt, if cut and 
finished properly, and made not too long, presents no 
difficulties worth mentioniug. There are numberless 
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patterns, but for an ordinary skirt, with no divisions 
or patent devices, the circular form is most generally 
liked. It should be no fuller around the bottom than is 
absolutely necessary to insure a graceful ‘‘ hang.” Among 
the many patented designs shown by different makers there 
is a large variety from which to select. Some are divided 
in the front, others at the back; and some are made in 
combination with the knickerbockers worn underneath. 
It ought to be said, by-the-way, that while bloomers as an 
outsidg garment are not desirable, they are far and away 
the best things to wear under a skirt. Petticoats are only 
an embarrassing nuisance on a wheel. 


The necessity for having the waist-clothing comparative- 
ly loose while riding has been mentioned by many writers 
on the subject, but a little observation will show that it 
will bear frequent repetition. What pleasure there can 
be in the exercise to one whose gown is so tight that she 
has trouble in drawing a long breath it is hard to discov- 
er, but the ways of some women are truly past finding out. 
That there are not so many offenders of this kind amon 
cyclists as among horseback riders is a sign of the incre 
allowance of common -sense which seems to have accom- 
panied the newer sport. Heavily boned waists are more 
comfortable than corsets to ride in, but for those who do 
not choose to discard the latter, there are now special de- 
signs, made shorter and more flexible that those for ordinary 
use. Collars should be easy-fitting also. There are few 
more disagreeable sensations, especially in warm weather, 
than that of having the throat hampered by a tight, un- 
yielding band. 


Bicycle foot-gear is undergoing some changes in fashion 
this year. These consist not so much in the introduction of 
any decided novelty as in the gradual substitution of the 
high leather laced t for the shoes and leggings which 
formerly had the preference. It isclaimed for the boot that 
it is cooler than a legging, gives a neater look to the an- 
kle, and is less trouble to put on and off. The best kind 
is made of very soft and pliable Russia leather, unlined, 
and as flexible as a kid glove. It has a rounded but not 
sharply pointed toe, and a square heel of moderate height. 
A minor point insisted on by many is that there shall be 
eyelct-holes for the lacings all the way up, instead of the 
little pegs on the upper part. These have been found to 
catch occasionally on the skirt facing. The ready-made 
boots are nearly all of a uniform height, reaching almost 
to the knee. They will, however, be made to order at 
any height desired, and for a rider who wears a rather 
long skirt there is no need for having them so high. If 
the skirt fall over them to a depth of about three inches, 
it will usually be sufficient. 


tes a woman rider about the gear of her wheel, 
and in a majority of cases you will find that she has no 
idea whether it is high or low. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
she even knows the meaning of the word, or has consid- 
ered the matter worth her attention. It is not quite fair 
to charge all the ignorance to women, for there are men 
who ride every day and know no more about it, but it is 
with women that this column is concerned. 

And the gear is one of the important things to be 
looked after in the wheel’s running qualities. Each per- 
son must decide for herself how high or how iow it 
should be for her comfort. The word refers always to 
the diameter of the rear wheel — that is, a 60 gear means 
that the machine is arranged to have the rear wheel re- 
volve as though it were sixty inches in diameter. This 
is accomplished by means of the chain turning over a 
large sprocket in the front and a small one in the rear. 
The varying proportions of the numbers of teeth on the 
two sprockets produce the variations in gear. For 28- 
inch wheels, which are now almost universally used, the 

ear 60 will be obtained if there are fifteen teeth on the 
ront and seven on the rear sprocket. Thirteen and six 
and nineteen and nine will also approximate 60. I men- 
tion 60 because that, or about 63, is the favorite gear this 
season. Formerly women’s wheels were never geared 
higher than 56, unless by special order. The higher the 
gear the fewer revolutions of the pedals are needed, but 
of course proportionately more strength must be put into 
each push. tn going ‘at considerable speed the motion is 
more graceful where the gear is rather high. Climb- 
ing hills is pretty stiff work with a high gear, and it is 
always best not to go to either one extreme or the other. 

To find the gear of a bicycle when you do not know it, 
multiply the diameter of the rear wheel by the number of 
teeth on the front sprocket, and divide the result by the 
number of teeth on the rear sprocket. 

Aveta K. BRAINERD. 
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Pvuzzt«xp.—It is customary for a person to remain in deep mourning 
and abstain from all social gayeties for a year after the death of a sister ; 
when that period is past, the mourning is gradually lightened, informal 
calls are made and received, concerts and small entertainments re- 
sumed, and later the theatre and the usual social routine. 

W. P. E—Wedding announcement cards should be put in inside un- 
sealed envelopes, and these inside envelopes are enclosed in an out- 
side sealed envelope addressed to the heads of the family. Thus, toa 
married couple, both inside and outside envelopes are addressed to 
“Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” and separate cards sent to the other members 
of the family, as one to Miss Brown or the Misses Brown, or to the son 
or sons, are enclosed with that of the parents in the outside envelope. 

Avta.—It is not customary to offer refreshments to casual evening 
callers, but if she has a regular evening for receiving, the hostess may 
have a tea table in the drawing-room, and serve tea, chocolate, sand- 
wiches, cake, etc., as in entertaining on the afternoon of a “day.” 
Young unmarried ladies should certainly not offer refreshments to 
their young men callers in the evening, unless there is a matron or 
older lady present, or an older gentleman who is a member of the 
family may act in the swt of chaperon to his young women rela- 
tives in the evening. hen a hostess has no “day,” it is not usual 
for her to offer her callers refreshments, unless tea and the usual eim- 
ple five-o’clock fare that may be served in the household every after- 
noon. Amo or chaperon is the proper person to ask a young man 
to call on her daughter, not the young woman herself; but if ft pee 
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lady has been properly introduced is well enough acquain 

a young man, she may invite him to come to her home, expressing her 
desire to have him meet her family, and when he calls she should in- 
trodace him to her mother and the other members of her family. 
entertainment fo. a twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary for the number of people you mention wonld be a progressive 
supper, served at several little tables, at which ee change places 
after every course, also changi: 


Mas. L. W.—A g: 


occasionally , while at one ta- 
ble the wedded pair who are the host and hosters of the occasion 
‘remain seated 


throughout the repast, every one else coming to them 
883 


in turn and sitting by them during one course. All the table deco- 
rations should be suggestive of anniversary; the cal 

of the guests hem, should have the lettering in 
silver, and at the top the date of the nal wedding and of this anni- 
versary. flowers should be white in silver vases; at each cover, 
for a souvenir of ) uld be a small box of wedding-cake 
tied with silver-gray ribbon with the dates done on it in silver, and on 
the table where the married couple sit should be a large white bride- 
cake witb silver ornamentation on the frosting and the dates, and at 
the last course the should cut this cake herself and help every 
one to aslice. Throughout the meal, after each course, gentle- 
man moves down one place and every lady up one p ail taking 
with them their own  naprenr and napkins. an entertainment can 
= made most enjoyable, and will be a fitting way to celebrate the an- 
niversary. 

A Favrurvt Reaper —The best entertainment for the literary club 
of young women to give the club of young men would be a Boo 
Party, where every one is expected to come as a character in or repre- 
senting a title of some book. The young women can make the party 
into a leap-year affair by asking oung men to dance, choosing 
them as purtners for supper, etc., which will make the festivity more 
entertaining. 

£. T.—Transfer-paper can be purchased in stores where art supplies 
are kept. The genuine ae gold thread is said to be washable. 
There is no mark used on the A in Aztec. 

Oxy Sunsoniser.—The Gregorian calendar is that introduced by 
Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582. fore that the Julian calendar, adjusted 
by Julius Cesar, had obtained. By the Julian calendar the mean length 
of the year was fixed at 865¢ days. This is a few minutes more than 
the actual astronomical year, so that the civil year gradually fell behind, 
and this diff now to twelve days. By the Gregorian 





to 
length is too short. The Julian calendar or “ old style” is still retain- 
ed in Russia and Greece, consequently their dates are twelve days in 
arrear of ours. 

Severat Ixquireus.—The designs for embroidery pablished in Har- 
per’s Bazan can be copied directly upon the material by the use 
of transfer-paper. This can be bought at any needle- work supply 
store, or at a stationer’s. For copying on linen, get the black transfer- 
paper which is prepared for transferring on one side only. The 
double, or tw: led paper is used for copying type-writing, and not 
for embroidery. For use, place the linen upon a board or table, lay 
the r black side down on the linen in the exact spot you propose to 
embroider. Place the design over this, and trace every line with the 
point of a crochet-needle or any other blunt steel poiut. When the 
two papers are lifted, an exact copy will be found drawn upon the 
linen. The drawing or tracing can be strengthened and corrected 
with a lead-pencil if necessary. As the designs are copyrighted, a 
will not be found in stamping establishments, but a little reed witi 
transfer-paper will enable any one to copy them accurately. 

. J, J.—* My dear Mr. or Mies” has a touch of ceremoniousnees that 
is lacking in the more direct and less formal ** Dear ——," which car- 
ries with it a suggestion of intimacy. While there cannot be said to 
be an establis usage, the former is more apt to be employed where 
a certain amount of deference is to be conveyed. 

Mus. C. MoK.—The following is a good receipt for muffins: Two cu 
milk, two cag one table-spoonful lard, one table-spoonful sugar, salt- 
spoonful salt, half yeast-cake dissolved in a little warm water, flour 
enough for batter. a sponge of all the a cn to rise overnight. 
In the morning beat the eggs light, add to the batter, and bake in tins 
in a quick oven. 

T. G.—A good bicycle “fit” is attained by trading with a 
reliable and well-informed dealer and Soe testing a wheel 
when purchasing. Your other question would a difficult one to 
answer. There are said to be twelve hundred different makes, and 
each has its advocates. We cannot give addresses in this column, 

D. D.—1, “ Supper” is the more usual designation, irrespective of the 
fact whether champagne is served or not, 2. Telem’-achus, 8. Rheemz. 
4. A classic, ro! king, is any standard work, or one that has 
won its way to the highest rank. In a special sense “the classics” 
refer to the ancient Greek and Roman writers of the highest class, 
5. We do not know the particulars of Gerster'’s season in New Orleans, 
6. The firm mentioned is an authority of the first class. 1. The “ Hon- 
orable John Smith.” 

Baunerre.—Make the skirt of your gown plain, and cover the body 
of the waist with some open-work batiste. Have the ‘sleeves a little 
smaller than last year and of the material like the skirt. A stock- 
collar of fancy ribbon with belt to match will give a touch of color that 
will imp the gown i ly. 

Lvoy.—Black net and mousseline de soie are more fashionable this 
season than lace dresses, but the latter will not look out of style if you 
shape it with seams. 

Cottan.—Yea, the large white mull collars will be fashionable again 
this season. 

Breneiox.—Your question about dimity dresses is answered in Bazar 
No, 15. The sample of blue goods you enclose will look well made 
with gored skirt, a line of white cording showing at each seam. A 
full frout of batiste embroidery will trim the waist best, and a white 
collar and belt (ribbon) will make altogether a very stylish costume. 
Yon have left out a word in your letter, so the question about waists 
and skirts cannot be answered correctly. 

Mus. L.—Satip brocade is more fashionable now, and the | figures 
are more used. You will find descriptions of silk costumes in recent 
numbers. Skirts are lined with percaline when silk is not possible ; 
the stiffening consists of a band of hair-cloth cut over nine inches 
wide. Fancy taffeta silks are all the rage at present. 

. D.—No, bustles are not to be worn this season. White petticoats 
should be stiffly starched. 

Country.—Your gown will be extremely pretty made as you describe. 
a Sy best send to some of the leading shops for samples of fancy 

raids. 

K. R. D.—A pretty graduating dress is sheer white muslin worn 
over a silk slip. The skirt has two rows of embroidered ineertion and 
adeep hem, The waist is very plain, but trimmed with a Marie An- 
toinette fichn ed with lace or embroidery. Ribbon collar and belt. 

J.C. O.—A plain black jacket would be quite in fashion and useful 
with botb your skirts. Camel’s-hair, serge, and diagonal are good ma- 
terials. You would best send for samples of black goods in order to 
have a, + the same black as your skirt. 

H. M.—The striped material will certainly give a broad look to the 
waist if you have noseams. But why not have the back plain and two 
sets of side seams, the farther back ones mning quite high at the 
armhole? You must not trim the back. ith such bandsome mate- 
rial you should not cover the sleeves with mousseline de sole or 
chiffon. Make your moiré waist with plain back, the front crossed in 
eurplice folds, te a yoke of white lace. Have either elbow 
sleeves or exaggerated HM long cuffs finished in a point. Wash dresses 
are described at length in Bazar No. 15. 

P. L.—White crépe de Chine ought to wash like muslin. Try wash- 
ing a piece with soap-bark first. If it does not wash, put a flounce of 
Ae ribbon about the bottom of the skirt or two narrow ribbons. 
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Ovp Sunsorteer.—At a day wedding a lady guest should wear a 
calfing dress—walking length—and a light pretty bonnet or hat and 
light gloves. A gentleman wears a black frock-coat and waistcoat 
and dark gray trousers, and gloves, which he can in one hand if 
he chooses. In attending such a f ion the guests leave their visit- 
nee in the entrance-hall when they go into the house, a married 
lady leaving her husband’s cards with her own, whether he is with her 
or not. 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


= re ieee WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 

lot ° 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

iy TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
5 cents. 


WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

ou. AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhane Herrick. 16mo, 
Sloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

be = = COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
dereon. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson.’ Djustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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THE HOME-COMING OF THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


PUBLIC welcomes are reserved in this country mainly 
for men who have themselves done something calcu- 
lated to call forth the display of public, or at least of 
party, enthusiasm. The American custom has its advan- 
tages, undoubtedly, and yet there is something to be said 
for the kindly enthusiasm which anticipates personal de- 
serts, and transfers some of the services of distinguished 
ancestors to the credit of their descendants. A good il 
lustration of such enthusiasm is afforded by the reception 
which was given to the young Duke and Duchess of Mar! 
borough on their arrival at Blenheim on the last day of 
March. There was something specially hearty in the 
manner of the welcome which was given to the duke and 
his American bride, and there is fortunately nothing to 
lead to the suspicion that it was not really as sincere as it 
looked. Crowds, indeed, are common things, and cheer 
ing is proverbially infectious; addresses of welcome may 
be formal enough, and triumphal arches do not always 
imply much either of triumph or rejoicing; but in the cel- 
ebrations at Woodstock and Blenheim there is no reason 
to doubt that a very hearty good-will prevailed, and that 
the young couple were honestly welcomed by thousands 
who wished them well, because of the great name they 
represented, to the stately home provided for the duke’s 
great ancestor in token of a nation’s pride in his genius 
and gratitude for his services. 

The English people have always been both proud of 
and grateful to their great men, and they cling apparent- 
ly to the idea that much may be looked for from those 
whose ancestors were great. The idea is no doubt open 
to be contradicted by many instances of great names that 
have shone but once in the nation’s history, and honored 
houses that have sunk into decay; yet, even so, it is not 
necessarily without its uses. Great men, and, even more, 
great geniuses, are rare in the history of any country, but, 
on the whole, the history of the great family of Britain 
has been made honorable by public spirit and public ser- 
vices. And it is no doubt the outcome of this conviction 
that brings about a public welcome such as that recently 
at Blenheim. It is true the young duke has as yet done 
nothing to distinguish himself in public life, but his life 
may reasonably be supposed to be all before him, and there 
is something in entering upon a career with the knowledge 
that a man’s friends and neighbors, and even his depend- 
ents, expect much of him. 

To the bride and bridegroom coming to begin the ac- 
tive duties of life in the historic palace home, the welcome 
which they received must have spoken both of the past 
and future. There are few more impressive approaches 
among the stately houses of England than that through 
the great avenue to the main front of Blenheim palace; 
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and yet, splendid as the building is, the chief cause of the 
impression it produces is to be found in its associations, 
The owners of such a home could not fail to be reminded 
that much would be expected at their hands; and the 
young people who were so royally welcomed must have 
felt that they had something to do to justify expectation 
in the life before them. There is a sense in which, not in 
the old countries of the world alone, but everywhere, the 
motto noblesse oblige has a real meaning and a wide ap- 
sama Every man or woman, whether in the Old or 
New World, has a real stake in the character and conduct 
of his or her ancestors, and it can hardly fail to be an ad- 
vantage that they should be made to feel that other peo- 
ple recognize the fact as well. There are few better in- 
centives to serve the people than the knowledge that the 
people look with confidence for such service; and in view 
of their probable effect in bringing home such a convic- 
tion to the minds of those concerned, there is little rea- 
son to quarrel with such demonstrations as that which 
welcomed home the young Duke of Marlborough and his 
American bride. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


8 the season advances, and the warm spring sun dries 
up the April mud on the country roads, what more 
charming pleasure can a girl have than to go coaching? 
So many parties are now being made up, and very jolly 
ones they are. The annual coaching parade of the Coach- 
ing Club comes off on the 2d of May, and many a fetching 
gown and bonnet was ordered for the occasion weeks ago. 
This year the different coaches start at eleven in the 
morning, drive to Claremont, and return in time for a 
luncheon at the Metropolitan Club. This order of the 
parade is different from that of former years, when the 
start was made at four in the afternoon, and the drive 
was followed by a dinner. How the new idea will work 
is still to be seen—it seems as if the success of it would 
depend entirely upon the weather. If the thermometer 
stands at 90°, a drive through the hot sun, followed by a 
hearty meal at one, does not sound attractive, even to a 
young girl on her first trip. Many more people who live 
out of town drive their own coaches than any one has 
an idea of, and before leaving the city for the summer 
numbers of parties are being arranged. 
The young girls who are lucky enough to be asked on 
these excursions love them; and no wonder. Fancy 
starting off from the already overheated and noisy city, 


dressed in becoming and appropriate gowns, with jolly . 


companions, for a drive to some neighboring country- 
place or club! There luncheon is served, and sometimes 
an impromptu dance follows. If the weather permits, 
they take their meals out on the balcony or piazza; coffee 
and cigars follow, and if there is any musical talent in 
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the party there is singing. It does not always require 
great talent to sing a chorus or college song, and they 
are such fun! The drive home in the cool of the after- 
noon is delightful, and even if the horses get restive in 
crossing on the ferry-boats you feel yourself in capable 
hands. Such parties are now of daily occurrence in the 
vicinity of New York —to Tuxedo, Westchester, Staten 
Island, and later on through the neighboring States. 

With a prospective six weeks spent in a camp in the 
Adirondack Mountains this summer, some young women 
have taken the precaution to learn at least enough cook- 
ing to make them independent of cooks. What a fine 
thing it is for a girl to feel that she can cook for herself ! 
So for the last month they have been attending a class 
where all such dishes as might be useful to them in 
camp have been taught by a capable teacher. A regular 
cooking club was formed, each girl subscribing so much 
towards paying the cook who taught them, and great are 
the consequences thereof! They gave a luncheon to wind 
up their series of lessons, to which they invited a few of 
their intimate friends, and course after course of most 
excellent and easily prepared food was placed before 
them. Broiled chicken, baked fish, eggs in all sorts of 
ways—scrambled, poached, stuffed, and en mayonnaise— 
vegetables, and desserts, such was the menu. Each girl 
prepared and served her own dish, just as she will have 
to do in the mountains, and of course each one tried to 
excel the other. Some one was heard to remark, ‘‘ The 
cooking part is great fun, and not so very difficult; but 
what if we had to ‘wash up’ afterwards!” 

The last meeting of the Dramatic Club will soon take 
place, and it has been a great source of amusement to all 
the members. This club was formed about the beginning 
of Lent, and some very good plays have been given. Many 
of the younger set in town have both taste and talent for 
acting. The Dramatic Club includes about twenty mem- 
bers. They have already given two excellent plays, and 
now give the last. The best actor or actress is chosen as 
*“‘coacher” or general manager of the company, a prompt- 
er is selected, and the rehearsals are sometimes more fun 
than the play itself. The play selected for the spring en- 
tertainment is Miss Furniss’s amusing A Bor of Monkeys. 
It will be given at the house of one of the members, and 
a number of friends have been asked to see it. One of 
the cleverest of this amateur theatrical troupe, who has 
talent for drawing and painting, has sketched and colored 
most amusing programmes for the occasion. Each mem- 
ber of the club is represented in her or his special part, 
and the different characters are so admirably carried out 
that names are not necessary to enable one to know who 
they are. Arrangements have been made to carry on the 
club next winter, and instead of having their first meeting 
in Lent, the members will meet about the first week in 
December to prepare for the winter plays. 
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A- YOUNG COUPLE. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 


I. 


\ R. and Mrs. Louis Francis Watts were an honest, 
4 wholesome pair of young lovers, who, unwilling to 
wait longer for the gifts of Fortune, had married on a 
small income and set up housekeeping in a pretty little 
flat 
‘*Frank” Watts, as he was known to his friends, came 
home one evening after a tiresome day at his office, his 
step growing lighter as he neared the house—on a side 
street within the radius of fashion’s beams, and yet not 
exactly basking in their uncertain light—that contained 
the lady of his love. He was not as happy as usual in 
this daily return to her. In plain fact, Mr. Watts had left 
home that morning after an infinitesimal tiff with his 
charming wife; and a dozen times during the day the 
image of Edith, her eyes full of unshed tears, her rosy 
lips pathetically drawn down at the corners, had haunted 
him with reproach. Indeed, he had hardly put the length 
of the elevated road between home and office before he 
was grievously tempted to go back and make up their 
little difference by blind submission to the request that 
had originated it. But time and business preventing this 
indulgence, he had contented himself with composing a 
Delphic telegram, through the words of which the secret 
of his heart could not possibly leak out for the delectation 
of an unfeeling operator. This message despatched, he 
felt that twenty-five cents was a moderate outlay in relief 
to a burdened conscience. But still, as the Wattses were 
sailing very close to the wind in the matter of daily ex- 
penditure, he balanced it by lunching on a meagre and 
gritty sandwich, washed down by a glass of Croton 
water 

A trifle depressed by hollowness within, afraid that 
Edith might be out somewhere with one of her numerous 
girl chums, the young husband reached the lower hall, 
gorgeous with mirrors and gilding and mosaic floor and 
iron grill- work, of the domicile that afforded them a 
bird’s-nest shelter under its roof. Frank had not particu- 
larly fancied beginning life in this fashion. He had had 
a strong leaning toward an utterly unfashionable little 
three story brick house on the east side of town, in the 
neighborhood of Second Avenue, which had been offered 
for sale by its owner upon easy terms. By putting into 
it his grandmother’s legacy of five thousand dollars (his 
und Edith’s sole fortune), and paying far less yearly than 
was asked for his pretentious flat, he would soon have 
come into full possession of the little brick house. As he 
thought of the tiny place this warm spring afternoon, with 
the glorious vine of wistaria embowering its front, and the 
bit of green turf in its yard, he was conscious of keen re- 
-~— that it was not their home. But Edith’s mother, a 
oolish woman ever straining after style beyond her means, 
had protested against the scheme, and somehow or other 


Frank had been led by Edith to think it impracticable. 
He had, instead, rented the seventh story of an apartment- 
house recently put up, of which his mother-in-law had 
testified that it was an opportunity sent to them by 
Heaven. 

That it was near Heaven, Frank allowed, and to-day 
when he stepped into the lift and whizzed upward he 
had no doubt whatever of his reception by an angel, 
should Edith by good luck be at home. 

And as he put his latch-key into the door that flew 
open before he had time to turn the key, and two arms 
were thrown warmly around his neck and a loving sen- 
tence was breathed into his ear, the young man felt that 
his intuitions were essentially correct. 

“You got my telegram?” he said. 

‘Didn't 1?” she said, gayly. ‘‘ Look here!” and she ex- 
tracted from the folds of the shirt-waist belted around her 
slender waist the little messenger of peace, its yellow pa- 
per still warm from contact with her heart. ‘‘ It was the 
dearest thing of you to think of it. I would have been so 
wretched without it.” 

** And you have forgiven my brutality about that ridic- 
ulous dinner?” 

‘“* Don't speak of it, darling. 1 didn’t really care about 
giving the dinner, only mamma said we ought to return 
some of the civilities, and I thought I agreed with her; but 
now— 

‘*No doubt she was right,” said the young husband, 
ruefully. ‘‘The truth is we should not have accepted 
civilities we cannot afford to return.” 

‘** Of course, dearest. But mamma said, when we have 
such a pretty little establishment, and such loads of silver 
and things for the table, people would not understand 
why we do not make some little effort to be hospitable.” 

‘* We have always had a plate and knife and fork to 
offer any friend intimate enough to expect it,” said Frank. 

**I know that, you dear heedless Frank! And you have 
been positively heroic when things went wrong, and your 
friends were asked to endure my experiments with the 
lady from Cork who keeps this flat and allows us to live 
with her’ But mamma says no one can be in society and 
not make certain concessions to it; and this house being 
so much in demand by young couples of our set, and we, 
to all appearances, as well off as any of them, thanks to 
the lovely things given us when we were married—” 

‘‘I know what ‘mamma says’ well enough,” inter- 
rupted Frank, a little brusquely. Then catching her 
again in his arms for a penitential offering of kisses, he 
begged her to change the subject. 

**T’m sure, dearest, I never want to speak of it again 
as long as I live. And never, never, no matter what the 
provocation, will I disagree with you.” 

It was worth while, young Watts decided, a little later, 
as, their simple dinner finished, she sat opposite him over 
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coffee served in tiny Dresden cups (some of the wedding- 
presents that had given the key-note to their present mode 
of living)—it was worth while having passed under the 
shadow of a morning cloud to emerge into such an even- 
tide of peace. Edith’s eyes, still shadowy with tears shed 
during the day, sought his with renewed tenderness, sub- 
mission, appeal, to forget that she had ever been silly 
enough to urge on him what his better judgment had 
condemned. What a dear, sensible little wife he had 
won, and what folly the warning of certain disaffected 
people, when he had first begun paying his attentions, 
that no daughter of Mrs. Allonby could make a good wife 
to a poor young man. If Edith’s mistakes in housekeep- 
ing during the winter past had outweighed her achieve- 
ments in the line of economy, whose «affair was it but 
his? Experience must be paid for, and Edith would come 
out all right in the end. If he could only rid her of the 
daily promptings of ‘‘mamma.” But then what son of 
Adam ever went into matrimony unhampered by an ‘‘if’’! 

Thinking of these things, Mr. Watts enjoyed the flavor 
of his coffee, and smoked—if it must be owned—a little 
tawny pipe of brier- wood that ill consorted with the 
Empire mahogany furniture, the embroidered square of 
linen in the middle of his table, the silver candlesticks 
with candles under decorated shades—the litter of apostle- 
spoons and bonbon dishes with which Edith daily set 
forth her board under the impression that she was house 
keeping. He could not afford cigars, and cigarettes he 
detested. Hence the apparition after meals, save when 
Mrs. Allonby lent dignity to the feast, of this tobacco-dyed 
familiar, that Edith had wisely learned how not only to 
tolerate, but like. 

But although mind and heart were crowded with senti- 
mental visions, Frank’s speech might have been called 
prosaic when, after puffing for a time in silence, he re 
moved his pipe to utter this remark : 

‘1 will say, Edie, that woman has learned how to roast 
lamb.” 

‘*Hasn’t she, Frank? Her joints never fail; and do you 
remember how she succeeded with the lobster Newburgh 
the night mamma and your uncle Julian dined here? 
How terribly frightened I was, no one had any idea. All 
the time I was so nice to your uncle I was in spirit in the 
kitchen, over the range with Mary, dishing up that lob- 
ster, and praying it would be right. When your uncle 
ate every scrap of his, and asked for more, I could have 
hugged him, then and there. That is the test, taking a 
second helping. Some of our guests eat the things, but 
I am never without a secret fear they do it because—well, 
because they see in my face I should die if they did not. 
Mamma says Mary is = oes as many a cook that gets 
thirty dollars a month, and might safely be trusted with a 
dinner for ten or twelve. That is, if the entreés and ices, 
and perhaps the soup, came in from outside. If we ever 








do attempt a dinner, Frank, you might get them to send 
me two quarts of that turtle-soup you say your chef at the 
club makes so well. . Women don’t care a rap for turtle- 
soup, but mamma says it always puts the men in good- 
humor with what is to come.” 

I am afraid the time will never return when I'll be 
offering anybody turtle-soup,” said Frank, good-humor- 
edly. ‘* That was in my rash bachelor days, before I had 
a little missus of my own to save for.” 

** Yes, you were the most reckless creature before I took 
you in hand. Do you remember that theatre party you 
gaye when Mrs. Bob Stryker chaperoned us, and the sup- 
per afterwards at Delmonico’s? What a tremendous lot 
of things you had there was no need to have—sweetbreads 
and patties and birds, and ices and champague, and we 
girls just took it all as a matter of course, and never 
dreamed what an expense we were putting you to! And 
now you would just as soon think of flying as of giving 
such a party.” 

**T was on my promotion then, tryin our 
good graces,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ Besides, a fellow likes 
to blow off his friends iu proper style once in a long 
while. It is a weakness, but a natural one, you know.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” she said, with the faintest sigh, turning 
her eyes down upon the table. 

** You little heroine!” he cried, quickly catching the 
double application of his remark. ‘‘ And you could hear 
me say that and not ask why the rule doesn’t work both 
ways? You deserve a cross of the Legion of Honor, at 
least. Or, what is better, you deserve to have your own 
way about the idea we came to grief upon this morning, 
and I to be made pay the bills and not open my mouth 
in protest. Now, I have got news for you that 1 was keep- 
ing back. This afternoon, just before 1 left the office, I 
had a letter offering me a retainer I could not have count- 
ed upon, to do a bit of work I can easily manage. And 
on my way up town, knowing that you would be all for 
offering to give up the proposed dinner, I resolved to 
keep dark about my windfall, and, after a day or so, sug- 
gest giving a dinner on my own account.” 

‘“* You dear, double-faced thing!” cried Edith, flying to 
his side, 
we met? I cannot imagine.” 

“Perhaps not. But the fact remains we are a hundred 
dollars richer than we were this morning, and you are go- 
ing to lay your little self out in entertaining the people 
you want to ask, if we have to go to the poorhouse after- 
wards.” 

**I don’t believe I’d object much if you were there,” 
said Edith, nestling to him. To her the money was inci- 
dental. The smile, the bonhomie, the indulgence, of her 
young lord, were of the value of a king’s ransom. They 
had Repetten the dinner and the retainer, both, when a 
sharp twang was heard at the bell in their little vestibule, 
and directly after a lady stepped into the room. 

“You are just in time, Mrs. Allonby,” said Frank, de- 
termined to carry out his affair in all respects graciously. 
‘*T have told Edith she is to make her début as a dinner- 
giving matron, and I rely upon your skill and taste to see 
her through it.” 

‘*My dearest boy, how delightful!” exclaimed his mo- 
ther-in-law, with effusion. 

To Mrs. Allonby the expenditure of money, without 
concern as to its source or the amount to be drawn upon, 
. had ever been among the cares of life weighing little 
more than thistle-down. Her beauty, handed on to 
Edith, her lightness of speech and spirit, her fine air of 
superiority in clay to the rest of humankind, and her 
frauk distaste of homely and tiresome people — among 
whom she reckoned her other daughter, Edith’s unmar- 
ried senior, Julia—made of this lady rather an interesting 
study to ber son-in-law, provided the time of study were 
not too prolonged. 

Possessed of a small income and a dull old house, 
wherein Edith’s father had died soon after Edith’s birth, 
Mrs, Allonby had contrived to keep up her occasional ap- 
pearances in New York by economizing at other times 
abroad. When Edith, a beautiful and winning creature 
of nineteen, had been introduced to society the year be- 
fore, and launched into the ‘‘ very best set,” Mrs. Allonby 
had folded her hands with the determination to believe 
that at last Fate was going to justify its previous neglect 
of her by es into her young lady’s way a match so 
brilliant there could be nothing left to desire. 

Naturally, when Edith fell head over ears in love with 
Frank Watts, a young lawyer as poor as he was good- 
looking, and proceeded to marry him in spite of her mo- 
ther’s Sieney. there had been no other course open to Mrs. 
oe | but to shut up her house, take Julia, and effect 
one of her periodical flittings to foreign parts. 

In a whitewashed villa on a hill-side near Bordighera, 
with a terrace overflowing with roses of all tints, that 
seemed to drip color into the turquoise sea, for which, 
again, she paid far less than the Wattses did for their flat, 
she regained ber equanimity. 

There is something irresistibly consoling, as every wo- 
mano knows, in an atmosphere where not only nature is in 
perpetual féte, and one can, as Mrs. Allonby said, live like 
a lady without parting with one’s eye-teeth, but where 
also the fact of a married daughter has no visible effect 
in depressing the attentions and amenities of members of 
the other sex— while in New York, as Mrs. Allonby 
would musingly recall, even poor dear plain Julia was in- 
vited out in preference to her mamma. And then when 
it came to the servant question, really the advantages of 
living in the Riviera were incalculable. In this frame of 
mind she even penned a letter to Edith, urging upon her 
son-in-law to give up law in New York, and apply for a 
consular appointment in the south of Europe—a sugges- 
tion met and put aside by Frank with grim endurance of 
its want of practical value, as he was destined to meet and 
put aside many another of equal import. 

With Mrs. Allonby’s return to her native shores in a 
White Star steamer, a fortnight before our story opens, a 
new phase had opened in Frank’s relation to his wife. It 
was not that he noticed any decrease in the warmth of 
Edith’s affection for bim. On the contrary, after each 
conversation with her mother and Julia, after each visit 
to ber maiden home, his wife would come back to him 
with fonder expressions of satisfaction with her lot. But 
there had been strainings at the leash of circumstance; pro- 
tests against the inevitable effect of narrow means; sugges- 
tions that threatened a widening-out of their mode of liv- 
ing, till now within the bounds of their little income. It 
was this consciousness, perhaps, more than actual unwill- 
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**How could you resist telling me the minute - 
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ingness to spend the money, that had made Frank hold 
back from Edith’s proposition that morning, to give ‘‘ one 
or two simple little dinners” to return the invitations they 
had received that winter. In her way of M sages the 
scheme he had recognized words not fami to her; 
phrases that were an echo of the maternal sayings. And 
what husband will not sympathize in his distaste of these? 

**Don’t get up. Don’t let me disturb the pretty pic- 
ture,” cried his mamma-in-law, sentimentally. ‘“‘If you 
knew how I cherish these images of domestic when 
Iam faraway from them. As I told Countess Villinari 
at her breakfast in Monte Carlo the other day, I am one 
of those who can truly claim to be in the world but not of 
it. My heart dilates with tenderness at trifles that sug- 
gest long-gone joys. My dear Francis, if you have an 

nfluence whatever in municipal affairs, I wish you woul 
exert it in protesting against the abominable manners of 
these creatures they call the conductors of street cars in 
New York. A brute with a greasy blue coat actually 
patted me on the back when he he me out at your 
corner just now. I can’t tell which is worse, their famil- 
iarity or their impertinence. And to think I can never 
come to my angel child without resorting to a street car, 
because a cab would cost a dollar and a half!” 

“Frank and I have become quite attached to our yel- 
low chariot,” said Edith, merrily. ‘‘ And the cable-cars 
that rush one up town to theatre or opera are, in our eyes, 
a positive luxury.” 

“To the opera in a cable-car?” exclaimed the lady. 
**Oh, my love, it is all very well to jest about it between 
ourselves, but surely you don’t let the people who invite 
you into their boxes know that you have come in that 
plebeian fashion?” 

“ Of course we do,” said Edith. ‘I have a delightful 
dark green coat, that reaches down to my heels and covers 
my evening dress, and with that and a lace scarf wrap 
around my head, I can hold on to a street-car strap and be 
jostled with the washer-women and shop-girls, and enjoy 
it too, though it does make Frank look rather stormy 
when a man pushes by me in the crush.” 

** Don’t speak of it,” remonstrated her mother. ‘‘ There 
is a point to which 1 cannot drop, my child, and this 
reaches it. I should think when it is a question of opera 
or a dinner, a cab would be among the indi: “‘y 

“Nothing is indispensable to us but other,” said 
Frank, sturdily; and Edith, rallying from her mother’s 
snub, sent him a beaming glance. 

**So you have decided to give the dinner? I felt sure 
you would see, upon reflection, that something of the sort 
would be expected from you. Now, if 1 might suggest 
your guests—” 

‘* Oh, that is too important to be treated without long 
reflection!” cried Edith, a red spot coming into either 
cheek. ‘‘ And Frank must have the first say, or I sha’n't 
in the least enjoy it.” 

**T have been wanting for some time to do the civil 
thing by Eckert, of our firm,who has recently married, and 
if you include them, I don't care much about the rest,” 
said the gentleman appealed to. 

**Eckert? Who is he, and whom did he marry?” said 
Mrs. Allonby, drawlingly. 

“ The best fellow in the world, and his -will means 
everything to my advancement, if I put it on no higher 
grounds,” returned Frank, a trifle nettled. ‘‘ As to his 
wife, she is an heiress who came out of the West some- 
where, and Edie and I have left cards on her, but have 
failed to see her.” 

**I can see her in my mind’s eye,” said Mrs. Allonby. 
**Good-looking, maybe; well dressed, probably; voice like 
a peacock, certainly; and a perfect stranger to every other 

uest you would be likely tohave. No, no, my dear boy! 

ave Mr. and Mrs. Eckert at a family dinner, and carry 
it off by your and Edie’s droll jokes about your poverty, 
if you like. But when you go to return conventional ci- 
vilities in your own class of life, among the people you and 
Edie have grown up with, do it in a conventional way or 
not at all, I pray you.” 

“Very well. wn go the Eckerts’ heads into the 
basket,” said Frank, keeping a tight rein upon his temper. 
‘* Perhaps, Mrs. Allonby, you'll give us a list of the people 
who won't mind meeting one another at our table.” 

‘**To begin with, Mrs. Carruthers.” 

‘*Mrs. Carruthers here!” cried Edith. ‘‘ Why, the place 
wouldn't hold her. You could take up our whole estab- 
lishment and it wouldn’t fill her servants’ hall. When we 
dined there with twenty people the round table was like 
a dot in the big dining-room.” 

** And what would she say to our cheek in asking her?” 
supplemented Frank. 

**T hardly think Florence Carruthers has quite forgotten 
that her grandmother ran up seams in my grandmother's 
sewing-room,” returned Mrs. Allonby, tossing her head. 

** But she is grande dame now, mamma, and you and I 
and Julia jump at her invitations, just as all the rest of the 
world does,” said Edith. ‘‘ But, do you know, the idea of 
our asking Mrs. Carruthers has an element of boldness and 
daring about it that rather fascivuates me. She won't 
come, of course—but, oh, Frank, let’s ask her for the fun 
of it!” 

** Ask the Grand Panjandrum if you like,” said Frank, 
rather gloomily. 

“ Very well, then, Mrs. Carruthers. Next, to balance 
her, Mr. Winthrop Delmain.” 

‘*Delmain. That incorrigible old prattler with débu- 
tantes,” said Frank, scornfully, ‘‘who has escaped the 
fool-killer by a miracle! What in the world do we want 
with him?” 

“ He goes everywhere,” said Mrs. Allonby, with finality. 

“Yes, Frank, he is ‘ hall-mark’ on an entertainment,” 
said Edith. ‘‘And I’ve offended him so often by refusin 
to talk to him he will take this as an olive branch o 
peace.” 

“Then the Egerton Leighs, of course,” resumed Mrs. 
Allonby. ‘‘ They have been so immensely civil to Edie 
ever since she came out. And it is their opera-box you 
sit in most often, is it not?” 

‘*All right. But Leigh will be bored to death if he 
does come. Mrs. Leigh is a jolly soul; she'll help to wake 
the corpse,” remarked the cheerful master of the house. 
“But 1 may as well warn you, this is a cut above us, 
asking these people who give dinners on a grand scale. 
Why, Leigh's wines are famous.” 

‘“My dear Francis, be consistent. 
heard you remark that social inde 
ative of a well-bred gentleman. 


Have I not often 


ndence is the prerog- 
You and Edie are | 
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looking, witty, acceptable everywhere. Why should you 
fear competi with any one in a republican society Tike 
ours? fe Gan fine folk your own little dinner, fear- 
lessly. Season it with individuality, and depend on it 
they will be glad they came.” 

“Do you mean by our own little dinner that we are to 
have a beefsteak, put on the table by Susan with a flop?” 
said Frank. ‘‘And that I am to carve the steak, and get 
up, myself, to find the steel if the carving-knife proves 
dull?” 

‘**Not at all. You will have proper waiters. Porter 
will supply them, and the entrées. You will get 
champagne, and have it nicely cooled—not with ice in the 

lasses, afier the shocking American fashion, when the 
Siomeste strike on one’s front teeth and make one shud- 
der. You need not have many courses. Nobody nowa- 
days cares for a long dinner, particularly these people 
who are dining out every night. Nor will there be many 
sweets or t needed for the dessert. But the chief 
thing now is to settle upon who is to be asked, and let 
Edie write the notes. Set the dinner a fortnight hence, 
and they won't be so likely to try to get out of _. 

‘‘What a commentary upon our methods of hospital- 
ity!” observed the host. 

“The world is not to be reformed because you and I 
would have it otherwise, dear Francis,” said Mrs. Allonby, 
with a heavenly smile. ‘‘ Edith, my love, you will not 
fail to take this opportunity of cementing friendship with 
your cousin, Clarissa Jennings.” 

“That spiteful old cat! Not if I know myself,” said 
Frank, with violence. 

**Cousin Clarissa and Frank don’t get on at all, mam- 
ma,” ventured Edith. 

‘*Then she must sit as far from him as the table at full 
length will allow. If you fail to invite Clarissa to your 
first formal entertainment, there go your expectations of 
being remembered in her will. All my married life I have 
been obl to extend to her a cordiality I did not feel, 
because was your poor father’s nearest cousin; but he 
was taken before her, and nothing came of it. Shall it be 
said my child is less enduring than her mother of a task 
undertaken at her father’s wish? If you don’t think of 
yourself, think of poor Julia, Edith. To whom, if not to 
you and Julia, can Clarissa’s money decently go? And 
you can’t have forgotten her silver teakettle that stands 
at this minute on your sideboard—the most massive thing 
of the kind I ever saw, if not exactly pretty. 1 will say 
that much for Clarissa, who is notorious for giving trump- 
ery; and she with fifty thousand a year if she has a 
cent!” 

‘Then I wish to thunder she’d take back her teakettle 
and let us off of her company,” said Frank. 

But Cousin Clarissa went upon the list that Edith, with 
a penholder of beaten silver, which ever and anon she 
dipped into an inkstand of beaten silver, was inditing 
upon a blotter with corners of beaten silver. 

When one thinks of the ingenuity, the deep reflection, 
required for the process of selection in such a cause, it 
was really an exalted use to which to devote these ap- 
pendages of the writing-table of a recent bride. Never 
till then had Edith employed hers for aught but accept- 
ances or regrets of proffered invitations. That she was 
presently to commit to sundry fair sheets of paper the 
request of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Francis Watts to all those 
high mightinesses of metropolitan society to break bread 
under their humble roof was a thought highly exciting. 
Her eyes shone; her cheeks burned crimson; she was at 
last as much in the spirit of the thing as her mother could 
have desired. 

The list of ten people, more to be coveted as guests 
than any others of their acquaintance, having been duly 
achieved, Mrs. Allonby reviewed the minor consideration 
of the menu. 

‘*What had you thought of?” she graciously inquired 
of host and hostess. 

‘‘Turtle-soup from the club, mamma,” said Edith, a 
little ashamed of her previous rapture at such a prospect. 
‘‘And Mary could boil salmon ; but of course I always make 
the sauce hollandaise, and I generally cut the cucumbers. 
Frank says Susan makes perfect hunks of them.” 

**You can hardly be expected to make hollandaise and 
cut cucumbers the day of this dinner,” said Mrs. Allonby, 
loftily, and Edith saw that it was so. Her little house- 
wifely efforts became suddenly pitiful in her own sight. 

‘*Then Mary does lobster Newburgh beautifully, and 
she can roast lamb very well,” Mrs. Watts went on, with 
less animation than before. ‘‘ And she could broil spring 
chickens, I suppose, and boil pease and potatoes.” 

“* Mary’s -@ euore,” put in Frank, ae ‘is an 
Indian pudding with hard sauce. But that, I suppose, 
Mrs. Allonby, is adish unknown in Mrs. Carruthers’s set. 
There, little wife of mine, cease troubling. We shall have 
in a cook from Porter’s. Mary can act as kitchen-maid to 
him, and Susan can safely be trusted to break dishes by 
herself in a sequestered corner of the kitchen. Two of 
Porter's menials, or an ex-club servant or two with whom 
I am on terms, shall be impounded to serve our feast. I 
shall see that Egerton Leigh gets a glass of good Roederer 
sec, and may the Genius that watches over social strug- 
glers in New York befriend the Wattses in their heroic 
enterprise!” 

Mrs. Allonby smiled on this sally with approval, but 
Edith, on whose nerves the discussion had considerably 
told, looked much more as if she wanted a chance to cry. 

[ro BE conTINUED. ] 


HARMONY IN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 
I—THE KITCHEN. 


T an afternoon tea at which I was present a young 
housekeeper said, in my hearing: 

‘*There are articles written telling the very poor how 
to keep clean and how to live properly, and there are 
pages of matter printed containing suggestions as to how 
the very wealthy may furnish their mansions with artistic 
magnificence, but we people of moderate means are en- 
tirely neglected. We do not have to live in just two 
rooms and do all our own work; neither do we keep half 
a dozen servants, and hire swell upholsterers to hang our 
curtains and properly place our fauteuils, tables, and bric- 
a-brac. Here am I with a husband, two children, and one 
servant, and I am about to take a pretty flat, with six 
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rooms and a bath-room, at low rent, and unfurnished. 
There are thousands of young — living just as we 
expect to live. Why is not something written to help us 
with our furnishings, to tell us where to stow away our 
belongings in the scanty place allowed to us? We want 
to be artistic and practical, and a few hints as to how we 
may accomplish our desire would be eagerly accepted. 
One room after another could be described. For instance, 
to begin with the kitchen—” 

I came away then. My voluble acquaintance had given 
me an idea, and I resolved to profit by it, and, adopting 
her suggestion, to begin at the heart of the home — the 
kitchen. 

In renting a flat the kitchen is the room at which the 
natural-born housekeeper looks with most interest. This 
is especially true of the woman who loves to cook, to pre- 

are delicacies with which to surprise and delight her fam- 
ily—daiuties such as Bridget, with all the good-will in the 
world, seldom learns to make. Therefore she, first of all, 
demands a light kitchen. One that opens upon an air- 
shaft will not suffice. The windows must admit clear, 
sunlit, out-door air. 

Our housekeeper of moderate means keeps but one ser- 
vant, and does not require nor expect a large kitchen. 
Consequently wit and ingenuity are needed to make the 
—e hold all its furnishings and look orderly with- 
al. Things must be placed compactly, conveniently, and 
neatly. 

The regulation flat kitchen contains range, sink, and 
boiler, two stationary tubs, and a cupboard for china and 
for some of the cooking-utensils. Below this cupboard 
should be several deep drawers. In one of these may be 
kept such shallow utensils as baking-pans, jelly-cake tins, 
etc. In another drawer are kitchen table-cloths and 
clean dish-towels, while the top drawer, which is less deep 
than the others, contains knives, forks, mixing-spoons, 
ladies, and skimmers. The cupboard holds those articles 
which are not easily hung. Such are pudding-dishes, mix- 
ing-bowls, and bread-pans. These must be placed so com- 
pactly on the upper two shelves as to leave the second 
shelf from the bottom for crockery, and the lowest and 
broadest for such provisions as must be kept there. Such 
are sugar, cereals, flavoring extracts, starch, bluing, etc. 
It will be found true economy to keep the sugars and oth- 
er articles affected by dampness in tin boxes. A flour- 
barrel is such a cumbersome thing to dispose of that it is 
well to buy flour by the bag. One bag of flour just fills 
a five-pound soda-wafer box, such as any grocer will sell 
for a few cents. This may stand on the shelf, with the 
sifter on one side, and the can of baking-powder set in this. 
Multum in parvo is certainly the motto for her who dis- 
poses of her goods and chattels in a modern low-priced 
flat. 

On the wall opposite the range may be nailed a strip of 
wood. This should be about seven feet from the floor, 
and into it are screwed hooks, upon which are hung sauce- 
pans and kettles—in fact. any utensil that has a handle 
by which it may be suspended. These should be turned 
with their faces to the wall, to exclude dust. I would lay 
especial emphasis on the advisability of using hooks and 
not nails for this purpose. The way in which a single 
touch will dislodge a kettle from a strong nail and send it 
crashing down upon the unsuspecting head of her who 
chances to be beneath it should serve as a warning to all 
housekeepers to put not their faith in nails—no, not though 
they be of tenpenny weight, with heads of hydrocephalic 
size, and secured in place beyond all peradventure of 
loosening. They may remain firm in their places, but the 
articles they pretend to bold will slip off with incredible 
ease and startling frequency, and great will be the fall 
thereof. Consequently, I say, supply your strip of wood 


with hooks. 
Under this row of hooks goes the kitchen table. This 
need not be of the regulation four-legged ty Two 


stout brackets project from the wall at the height from 
the floor you wish your table to be. A table-top is fast- 
ened by hinges to the wal]. When in use this rests on 
the brackets. At other times it is turned up against the 
wall, wherea staple corresponds with a hook in the table 
edge and secures it in place. Ina small room it is of in- 
calculable advantage to be thus able to banish an article 
of furniture when it is not needed. This table-top may 
be covered with zinc, and thus kept beautifully clean. 
Of course a tiny uncovered place must be left in the edge, 
into which the hook is screwed. It will be found an ex- 
cellent idea to have the table-brackets hinged, so that they 
may be turned back flat against the wall. 

All cooks will attest to the annoyance that is caused 
them by frequently missing saucepan covers. Being flat, 
these continually slip under or behind pots and pans on 
the cupboard shelves, and are not to be found at the mo- 
ment when they are needed; and when one is discovered, 
and hastily seized, it is almost certain to be too large or too 
small for the especial vessel it is intended to cover. To 
avoid this confusion, some clever man (or woman) has 
invented a rack, which is fastened on the back of the 
kitchen door, very much in the manner in which book- 
racks are attached to the backs of pews in church. This 
holds pot-lids, which are ranged in rows, and are kept 
from falling to the floor by a thin strip of wood across 
the front of the rack. By this arrangement the lids are 
all in full view, and the one needed may be selected, and 
taken out in a moment without the fear of dislodging 
half a dozen others. 

Above the sink should go a row of small hooks, and 
upon these are hung the dish mop and cloth, hanging 
soap-dish or soap-shaker and a towel. On the wall at the 
end of the sink may be screwed a hook, from which the 
dish-pan hangs. The housekeeper who is particular 
about the appearance of her glass and silver will insist 
upon the use of the dish-pan with two compartments for 
cleansing her dishes. One side of the pap contains the 
hot soapy water; the other, clear scalding water, in which 
all suds may be rinsed off before the article is withdrawn, 
and instantly dried. Dishes washed in this fashion can- 
not be sticky, nor can silver and glass thus cleaned be 
cloudy. There will still be room on the walls of the little 
kitchen for the indispensable roller-towel. 

The white elephant in a small flat is sure to be the refri- 
gerator. Our householder would do well to buy as small 
a one as is consistent with convenience; and fortunate is 
she whose passage to the kitchen is large enough to allow 
her to place the bulky article there. metimes there is 
a deep hall closet near the kitchen door, which will hold 
the refrigerator, but this is the exception, not the rule. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


It still remains for some ingenious spirit to invent a hang- 
ing ice-chest. 

Our housekeeper will either have a painted floor in her 
kitchen, or cover the boards with the more easily cleaned 
oil-cloth or linoleum. 


MISS DYER’S CURRENT EVENTS 
CLASSES. 


HILLIPS BROOKS said that ‘‘the value of a talent 
was the ability to bestow it upon others, and thus 
make the gift more preciously one’s own possession.” 
With a recognition of this truth, Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
well known on the editorial staff of 7'he Congregationalist, 
has been giving herself to woman’s enlargement and up- 
lifting, and receiving the reward of a conscious helpfulness 
to others. Born in Maine, and a pupil, at Ipswich Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts, of Lucy Larcom, she 4 inheritance 
and education early developed a genuine New England 
conscience in the valuation of time and opportunity, so 
that when six years ago she found herself a member of 
Berkley Temple (an institutional Boston church) her im- 
ulse directly was to discover how to help the wage-earn- 
ng women of this congregation to make a wise expen- 
diture of their leisure hours. Miss Dyer knew that few 
among them could command sufficient time for a daily 
reading of the newspapers, and hence they were living in 
a world of whose doings they were permitted to know 
comparatively little. 

She therefore organized the Newspaper Class,” which 
met every Saturday evening, when, in a cordial and in- 
formal way, she told the members of the important events 
of the week, as gleaned from her own editorial reading. In 
time she pl files of our leading journals where they 
could be read during the week by the eager students, and 
discussed on the following Satur ~ i During the five sea- 
sons of their establishment an attendance upon these classes 
of 4278 is officially recorded. On a recent Saturday even- 
ing I heard this class, now numbering nearly a hundred, 
review international affairs with a directness and intelli- 
gence which would have delighted any college professor 
of history. A large normal Bible class is also led by Miss 
Dyer, whose graduates furnish Berkley Temple many of 
its best teachers, and two other working-girl’s clubs occu- 
py her Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 

With her unselfish spirit and unostentatious manner 
Miss Dyer has come to be widely known as among the 
first who employed the system of teaching in classes 
what is called, for lack of a better name, current events 
—a movement along educational lines which is most sig- 
nificant in its growth, and wellnigh limitless in its duel. 
opment. 

This benevolent work came to be so valuable to the 
women who benefited by it that, as it enlarged, a desire to 
see Miss Dyer and hear her discuss great questions led so- 
ciety women to seek this friend of the working-girls, and 
once looking into her kindly face, to desire to know her 
better, and to be taught of her likewise. 

Morning classes have this season been organized for 
Miss Dyer in Brookline, Winchester, Newton, and Boston 
Highlands, composed of representative women, who are 
as enthusiastic in their appreciation of the benefits they 
are receiving from her as were ever her working-girls. 

‘‘T am rushing about my house, since I came into Miss 
Dyer’s class,” said a lady of large influence to me recent- 
ly, “with the Review of Reviews under my arm, and a 
dust-cloth in my hand, to read betweentimes, that I may 
intelligently comprehend the important matters Miss Dyer 
brings before us.” 

This is one of the chief factors of Miss Dyer’s success— 
the guiding and suggestive helpfulness in the thought- 
life of busy women. Last winter, in her Boston High- 
land class, Miss Dyer gave us what she called ‘‘ A Hill-Top 
View of the World,” glancing at each of the great coun- 
tries of the world to see how they were situated on the 
New-Year’s morn—an outlook which any university pro- 
fessor —_— be eager to reproduce. Since then we have 
travelled from country to country with this clever woman 
for our guide, asking at all times questions upon any es- 
sential point which the subject develops, and receiving 
answers so comprehensive and brief as to be almost start- 
ling in their directness. 

As American women we have kept in view our own 
Congress while studying the affairs of many other nations 
and tongues, having particularly to the fore the complica- 
tions of Armenia, Venezuela, and the Transvaal. Since 
the classes are limited to a membership of twenty, the la- 
dies are not overcome at the sound of their voices; and the 
free discussion of matters from a Roman Catholic, Unita- 
rian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, 
Universalist, and Episcopalian view-point is of great in- 
terest to all present, and of permanent value in the com- 
munity. 

Very briefly I have suggested the large outside literary 
work of Miss Dyer, who also, meantime, is editing her 
department work in a prominent religious journal, to sug- 
gest what may be accomplished by other busy women. 
Almost every city and town counts among ‘ts women 
some person who might with fitness undertake to guide 
the reading and interpretation of current events along the 
lines employed by Miss Dyer. 

Hasamers Knicut Samira. 
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‘i - library of Mr.W. Irving Way, the Chicago publish- 


er; is especially rich in books that possess unusual 
and interesting associations. It is hard to single out a few 
for mention where there are such a number to choose from, 
but among those most likely to arouse the Covetousness of 
the bibliomaniac may be named Robert Southey’s own 
copy, with his autograph, of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
d Arthur, Boswell’s autographed copy of Johnson’s Lives 
of the English Poets, Lord Byron’s copy of Foscolo’s Essays 
on Petrarch containing Byron’s autograph and four lines 
of poetry written by himself, Barry Cornwall’s copy of 
‘* Fifine at the Fair,” with a charming presentation inscrip- 
tion by Robert Browning, and many other volumes of no 
less interest, including several of Eugene Field’s books. 
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Each of these contains an affectionate or droll presenta- 
tion inscription, and in two or three are manuscript poems 
of Field’s own. Mr. Way is no miser with his books, and 
never seems happier than when he is seated in his library 
displaying his treasures to an appreciative friend. 


Mrs. Caroline R. Wright, whose death in this city oc- 
curred on April 17th, had long been known as a vigorous 
and efficient worker in various charitable enterprises. She 
was eighty-five years old at the time of her death, and 
for nearly sixty years her chief energies had been given 
to philanthropic work. In her work among the poor she 
penetrated to the Five Points, at that time the most de- 
graded of New York city, and recognizing the needs 
of the locality, established the Five Points Mission, in 
which during the last half-century over forty thousand 
children have been cared for. She was also one of the 
tory mg agents in the organization of the Women’s 

‘oreign Missionary Society of the Metlrodist Episcopal 
Church. Mrs, Wright was born in Albany, and spent near- 
ly all of her life in New York, except the two years during 
which her husband, ex-Governor Wright, of Indiana, was 
United States Minister to Germany. After his death in 
Berlin in 1867 Mrs. Wright returned to this city and re- 
sumed her charitable labors. 


Miss Winnie Simpson, of Garfield, Washington, is a 
crack shot, and adds yearly a goodly sum to her income 
by shooting squirrels. It is nothing unusual for her to 
bring down thirty squirrels in a day. 


The growing devotion to athletics among college girls 
receives fresh impetus with every sych contest as that 
which recently took place between the women students of 
Stanford University and those of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The game played was basket-ball, and the match 
was between two representative teams for the champion- 
ship of the Pacific coast. Men were excluded from the 
ranks of spectators, but a few managed to gain coignes of 
—— from which to view the game. The match was 
well played, in true sporting fashion, and was won by the 
_— ord girls, under the captainship of Miss Stella Mc- 

ray. 


A curious but very pretty sight was the costume ride at 
the Michaux Cycle Club, Tuesday ere: Oddly enough, 
the bizarre costumes seemed particularly suitable to the 
wheel, and when the Virginia reel was danced (on bicy- 
cles) the effect was exceedingly good. The costume of a 
Turkish girl was perhaps the most beautiful. A short 
narrow skirt reaching to the knees was of white satin 
heavily embroidered in gold. A fuil blouse of white was 
worn under a Turkish jacket which was completely cov- 
ered with gold embroidery. Strands of pearl were twisted 
in the hair, while silk stockings that looked like gold and 
gold slippers completed the costume. 

A shepherdess in blue and pink, Night in black tulle 
with silver stars, a bonne with long cap-strings of pale blue 
ribbon that waved in the hair when the wearer was ridin 
rapidly about the hall, and a white goose with head P| 
yellow bill and full downy breast were the costumes that 
attracted the most attention among the women’s gowns. 

The men were, as a rule, in hunting pink. There were 
one or two old court costumes, and two comic ones—one 
of the uniformed street sweepers and an Uncle Abe. The 
members of the club who took part in the costume ride 
are all expert riders, and their riding was something to be 
marvelled at. Several intricate figures were led and fol- 
ane | and the affair ended with the Virginia reel on 
wheels. 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall was filled with an audi- 
ence of representative New-Yorkers last Tuesday evening, 
when the memorial service of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, for 
so many years leader of the Glee Club, was held. Not only 
all the present members of the club were on the platform, 
but a number who have resigned long since from active 
membership. The music, superbly rendered, was chosen 
from compositions of Mr. Mosenthal, with the exception 
of the organ prelude, which was rendered by Mr. Samuel 
P. Warren—Prélude, Andante Funébre, by Svendsen. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Potter and Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel; and ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” set to music by Mr. Mosen- 
thal, was superbly sung by the Glee Club for the last num- 
ber on the programme. ; 


Four women are enrolled as flag members of the New 
York Yacht Club—an honor which gives them the right to 
fly the club burgee, to have a private signal registered 
with the secretary, to enter a yacht in the club races, and 
to have the use of the club stations and club floats. Al- 
though the regulations of the club were framed with a 
view to admitting women to these privileges, it was not 
until May, 1894, that Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, the owner 
of the Dungeness, was elected a flag member, and she held 
her position in solitary state until early in this year, when 
Mrs. George Lewis, owner of the steam-yacht Stranger, 
and Mrs. Sarah Drexel Fell, owner of the steam-yacht 
Barracouta, were admitted to flag membership in the club. 
The latest woman to enter the club is Miss Eloise L. 
Breese, who was elected on March 26th, and is owner of 
the steam-yacht Hisa. 


Mrs. Alexander H. Kayser, who has for some time been 
devoted to the service of the Kansas City Zouaves, and 
has interested herself greatly in their drill and appear- 
ance, has received from Governor Stone, of Missouri, the 
— appointment of ‘‘ Captain-General of the Common- 
wealth.” 


Under the direction of Mr. Thomas J. Kelly a unique 
programme was recently given in Omaha, Nebraska, by 
the Mondamin Choral Society. The idea of the occasion 
was to illustrate, in their order, the various stages of song- 
development, beginning with the mass and early choral 
ballad and culminating in grand opera. The well-trained 
chorus, numbering over one hundred voices, accompanied 
by the Boyd’s Theatre orchestra, sang with exceptional 
spirit and enthusiasm, and proved iteelt equal to its varied 
and difficult réle. Mr. Kelly, poet, author, and devoted 
student of music and its historical development, possessor 
of a fine barytone voice and ba ow | artistic personali- 
ty, is still a very young man, with a brilliant future before 
him. His wide culture makes him delightful as a man 
and.as a teacher. 











Fig. 4.—Back or Watst AND 
Care For Giaw’s Frock, Fie. 2. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE 
VIIL—SOMETHING MORE ABOUT 
THE COMPLEXION, 

A POWERFUL auxiliary to the 

bath in maintaining the skin 
in a healthy condition, and obtain 
ing and preserving a fresh and 
brilliant complexion, is the daily 
practice of kneading and rubbing 
the muscles of the face—a practice 
which may with profit both to 
health and beauty extend to the 
muscles of the throat, chest, and 
arms, and indeed to all the muscles 
of the body. To the general use 
of the bath and to the practice of 
massage among the Oriental peo 
ples is undoubtedly to be attrib 
uted in great part their notable im- 
munity from cutaneous and ner 
vous affections arising from defec 
tive circulation and imperfect puri 
fication of the blood. The opera 
tion of kneading and rubbing the 
face, however, must be performed 
with great care. Only the hand 
should be used, and it should be 
made scrupulously clean—as the 
face should be also—before using 
it. From five to ten minutes’ rub- 
bing, night and morning, will be 
sufficient to vitalize the skin thor 
oughly and to maintain it in a 
healthy condition. Massage is also 
one of the best means of warding 
off wrinkles, and of effacing them 
when they are present. To oblit- 
erate deeply marked wrinkles fric- 





Fig. 8.—Bopice ror Youne Lapy's Gown, Fie. 1, AND Batiste 
BLOUSE TO SUBSTITUTE FOR SAME. 





Suret-Warst wirn Braces ror Boy rrom 10 To 11 Years oxp. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Gown witn Care ror Youne Lapy. Fig. 2.—F rock AND Hat For GIRL FROM 12 
To 14 YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. For pattern and description see No. LL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 8 To 4 


For pattern and description see No. VII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





LARGE Batiste COLLAR. 


For pattern and description see ‘No. 
VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


tion with some aromatic lotion 
may alternate with simple friction. 
- Many young persons, from a 
habit of contracting the brows, 
soon acquire a strongly marked 
wrinkle in the forehead. To ef- 
face this the forehead should be 
bound at night with a compress of 
new linen soaked in a mixture of 
equal parts of alcohol and white 
of egg, continuing the treatment 
until the wrinkle has disappeared. 

Wrinkles may sometimes be ef- 
faced by the following treatment, 
if persistently continued: Cut 
some narrow strips of court-plas- 
ter; then, with the thumb and fore- 
finger of one hand, stretch the skin 
furrowed by the wrinkle until it is 
perfectly smooth, and with the oth- 
er hand apply over the wrinkle a 
strip of the court-plaster. This 
application is of course best made 
at night. 

The following mixture, used as a 
lotion, is of great efficacy in remov- 
ing wrinkles, but it is a little diffi- 
cult to prepare, and requires, in 
addition, to be distilled. 

In 350 grammes of alcohol dis- 
solve: 


Pulverized gum-benzoin .... 2 grammes. 
Frankincense ......-.....+++ 2 o 
Gumearabic .....-..--+--+5++ 2 aa 


When dissolved add: 
Pine-nut kernels, pulverized. 3 grammes. 
‘ 3 “ 


Sweet almonds, . ° 
Cloves, mee . 1 gramme, 
Nutmeg, md Ay * 


Let the mixture stand for two 
days, stirring it twice daily. Then 
add: 

WSO WARE 0000 cccccccccees 45 grammes. 

Distil to half the quantity. 

If a still is not at hand, a sub- 
stitute may be made by fastening 
to the spout of the kettle an In- 
dia-rubber tube, which, passin 
through a vessel of cold water, will 
conduct the steam,condensed in its 
passage through the water, into a 
receiving- vessel. 





Fig. 2.—Apron ror CHILD FRoM 1 TO 2 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 
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The following is another receipt of great efficacy in ob- 
literating wrinkles, and also the traces of small-pox: 


pT Re ey oe ee 12 grammes. 
Tincture of bemsulm .......0.cccccecces 2 S 
RARE BORIE, «000 ce cuccecsssahesbesers se 2 - 


-seeesese 5 drops. 

Add four or five drops of the mixture to half a glass of 
water, and use this at night as a lotion, 
letting it dry on the face. In the morn- 
ing wash the face in water from which 
the chill has been taken off. 

For coarse complexions a very effectual 
remedy is a cotton mask saturated with 
distilled water and worn at night. To re- 
fine a coarse, stippled skin, six or seven 
weeks’ treatment will be necessary, but 
the result will be ample compensation 
for the trouble taken. 

An excellent paste for refining 
the complexion is composed of 
three ounces of ground barley, one 
ounce Of honey, and the white of 
anegg. This is to be spread at 
night on the cheeks, nose,and fore- 
head, and washed off in the morn- 
ing with tepid water. 

For a blotched skin a wash com- \ 
posed of one ounce of glycerine, 
half an ounce of rosemary-water, 
and twenty drops of carbolic acid 
will be found very effectual. 

A harmless powder for the face 
may be made as follows: 

Take any desired quantity of 
Venice tale, and put it, with dou- 
ble its weight of distilled vinegar, 
ina glass vessel. Let the mixture 
stand for a fortnight, stirring it 
occasionally. At the end of this 
time filter the mixture; wash the 
powder with distilled water, and 
filter again until all taste of the 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Fig. 1.—TRave.LLine or Dust CLOAK. Fig. 2.—Cosrume wit Caps. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Gown wira ConTrastine SLASHED Bopice. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 4.—Princesse Gown with REvERs. 
For pattern aud description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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vinegar has disappeared. Then mix 
the powder with a little water and 
fifteen grammes of spermaceti; put 
the paste in jars, and let it dry ina 
place where it will be free from 
dust. 

Before using rub a little cold 
cream on the face, wiping it off al- 
most entirely. This preparation is 
not affected by perspiration. 

A famous paste for the complex- 
ion is made by this receipt: 


Fresh rye flour............-+ 10 grammes. 
Powdered marsh-maliows.. 15 ” 
Powdered violets..........-+ 1 se 
Powdered dextrine......... ts) a 


Mix these ingredients well together; 
make into a paste with a little 
warm water, and spread over the 
face so as to form a mask. At the 
end of five or six hours wash off 
with warm water, and finish by 
washing the face in cool water to 
which a few drops of some aromatic 
tincture have been added. This 
whitens the skin notably and im- 
parts to it a velvety softness. 

In addition to the employment of 
these external means, there are oth- 
ers which it will also be neces- 
sary to employ in order to obtain a 
clear and brilliant complexion. The 
general rules of health must be ob- 
served. Heavy and indigestible ar- 
ticles of food are to be avoided. 
Fruit should be eaten abundantly. 
Salads of cresses, horseradish, and 
peppergrass for the lymphatic, and 
of lettuce for the nervous, should, 
while in season, form a part of at 
least one meal every day. Daily 
exercise in the opeu air should be 
made a matter of conscience, and 
sound sleep, generally its result, 
should be assiduously wooed and 
tenderly cherished. Tranquillity 
of spirit should be cultivated; and 
if, in addition to all this, the mind 
be habitually occupied with elevat- 
ing thoughts, to the exclusion of 
the petty, the ignoble, and the sor- 
did, not only will a lustre more 
beautiful than any merely external 
brilliancy illumine the face, but 
this brilliancy will follow. 








LARGE HATS. 


ARGE hats are so pretty and very becom- 

4 ing to most women that it is not strange 
they are always popular. The brim softens 
the features, imparts an air of youth toa 
face which has lost its first bloom, and of 
distinction to one which is commonplace, 
That large hats are often overloaded with 
trimming detracts something from their pic- 


\uresque quality, and still they can carry off | 


flowers, feathers, and bows as the small toque 
and the uncompromising sailor hat can never 
do 

It is to be hoped that fashion will soon 
decree the retirement of the large hat from 
assemblages of people. A rule requiring all 
women to remove obtrusive head-gear in 
theatres, concert-halls, or even churches can 
hardly be forced upon the public by special 
enactment, but it can be enforced by the 
common-sense and unselfish kindness of 
women who desire to make their neighbors 
comfortable and happy. Nobody is happy 
or comfortable who has paid money for a 
ticket to a play and then cannot see the 
play because a hat in front of her obscures 
the stage; and in a very different place from 
the theatre, the church, nobody indulges pious 
reflections or thrives in the religious sphere 
when every devotional thought is dissipated 
by the intrusion of an alien atmosphere. In 
the presence of aggressive pomps and vani- 
ties consecutive thought and interested at- 
tention are impossible, so that the large hat 
at once proclaims itself an impertivence in 
every in-door function 

At the garden party, on the promenade, 
every where in which its beauty bas a certain 
appropriateness, the large hat is to be com- 
mended; but there is a needs be that it 
stay rigidly where it belongs, and shall not 
usurp room where its appearance is unde- 
sirable. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

We w mail, on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Addrese, Altenheim Medical 
spensary, Room 29, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cuacambera, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J, 
Simon, 13 rae Grange Bateliére, Paris; Parx & Ticroan, 
New York. Druggists, Perfamers, Fancy-goods stores, 

idv.) 


Peorte do not discover until too late that wash- | 


ing-powders not only eat up their clothes, bat 
ruin their skin and cause rheamatiem,. Try Dob- 
bins'’s Floating Borax Svap Excellent for the 
laundry and delightful for the bath.—{ Ado.) 





ADV ERTISEMEN'’'TS, 


HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBI 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? | 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising —_- 
is great. All the <3 
points of Colum bias, Aad 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


Octo PRICE 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 
advertisements clipped from newspa 

or magazines issued since Jan. 1, Ph 6. 


Many advertisements differ only in a word 
or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will be counted. 

Each advertisement must have plainly 
attached to it the name and date of the news- 
paper or magazine from which it is clipped. 

Separate entries cannot be combined. 

Entries must be received by us at Hartford 
on or before Tuesday, June 30,1896. In case 
of a tle, the award will be made according to 
priority of receipt and entry. Address 


Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 







































Don’t you hear dem bells 
bey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 
Are the 
standard 
of excel- 
lence the 
world over, 

*® Made in 16 dif- 
Send 
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Never wore shoes in the Latin Quarter. 
If she had, she would have used . . 


Brown’s French Dressing 
BUT— 


MISS AMELIA SUMMERVILLE, 
in the Burlesque, writes: 
“I CAN HEARTILY RECOMMEND : 


Brown's French Dressing 


because it not only makes the shoes look 
well, but the dressing preserves the leather in- > 
stead of cracking it.”—Ame.ia SUMMERVILLE. 












who plays Trilby 














(Good Health 


is - oa It of 


ooking, 


00g d ¢o result of using 


ottolene. 


Genuine mo Guanine is sold everywhere with trade marks—“ Coitolene” 
's head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 

Mase onl 4 the N. K, Farmpanxk Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 

New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 


PURE TEA. 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas recently peti- 
tioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the Standard might be 
| RAISED, by shutting out “cheap” and artificially “colored trash.” They urged the difficulty of ob- 

taining pure and good teas—(from them, a significant admission), 
But these gentlemen know that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they can 
procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME, AND UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 
TEA DRINKERS should take note that THESE teas are the must economical, BECAUSE 
only half the quantity is required- Avoid cheap “trash.” 
; Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do, 
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CEYLON 


AND 


INDIA. 













Consumption in America of these MACHINE TWISTED teas was in 1893—4% million Ibs. ; 
1894—5'4 million lbs.; 18¥5—9'4 million lbs. Americans are evidently discriminating. 








“Why purchase 96 wheels of a 95 pattern when 
you can secure the 


Remington © $100? 


EXCLUSIVE IMPROVEMENTS: 

Long outside tapering connections. J Spring-tempered bayonet cranks, 
# Hollow forged oval fork crown. J Catalog free. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 

313-315 Broadway, New York City. 

BRANCHES: 


New York, 59th St. and Grand Circle. Brooklyn, 533 Fulton St. 
Boston, 162 Columbus Ave. San Francisco, 418-420 Market St. 


Marry Anderson 


A FEW MEMORIES. By MARY ANDERSON (MADAME DE 
NAVARRO). With Six Portraits, Five of which are Photo- 
gravures. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. © 


pila 


Since 


Reminaton 
Bic yes: - 











~ ALS TANDARD SINCLE TUBES, 


FASTEST; SAFEST; 


a 











Vor. XXLX., No. 13. 


don’t 


forget 
to say that you 
want the 


oe 


° BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


Otherwise the clerk will natur- 
ally think that “just any sort” 
will suit you. 


If your dealer will not 

supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 

“Home Dressmakifig.”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 
S.H. & MN. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 











Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


Tf you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 









tg and 17 Mercer Street, 
New York City. 








Bicycle Possibilities 
Can the highest type and 
esate ol bleycis te batt oad 
sold with a fair margin of 
profit for less than $100? 


MIS FOLLY SOLVED IN 





Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 B’way, N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 

















On Bogert Field 


A Monarch Ht + | of course. 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 


and a wheel fit fora king. Made in 
4models. $80and $100. For children 
and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
on oe $40 to $75. Send for Mon- 


MONARCH CYCL 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ton Sts., CHICAGO 
83 Reade Street, 
New Yerk. 
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i Alin yi [ FAST BLACK COTTON 
; dl I, DRESS LININGS "22 oleae 
The New Will Not Crock. +) ney anche Constable we 'g 
STRAIGHT= ith ditvciem anaes Cotton 
FRONT | cx & Dress Fabrics. 


Fasso mes onc 
Corset 


Latest French Model, 


Galatea Cloths, 
Toile du Nord. 

will commend itself at 

once to a select clientéle. 


ECRU_LINONS. 
{8th St, 19th St., & 6th Ave, N.Y. ENLONED YT sean nmaaautee 
What Sarah Bernitardt Says abou Fibre Chamois: 


Striped and Glace Batiste, 
Pf he Hoffman House esi 


Plain and Fancy Piques, 
his fie He 7EIY | New York, 























White Emb’d Mulls and Nainsooks. 
**D. & J. Anderson’s’ 


ZEPHYRS. 
Proadwvay KH 19tb ét. 





NEW YORK. 

















White and Printed Dimities. 
Feb. 23, 1896. 


| The Fibre Chamois Co., 


Me ee i 8 
OL, Glaeweia SE: New York. 
Bucs I always stipulate that 
your Fibre Chamois shall 


LT. be used in my dresses 
Pa = aeney se as eee, | and mantles. 


porated Mile Za Sa It gives a garment ful- 
- .” ao hart econ pectoris ness and an appearance 


od Bese oo ereernceee Free Kwewcoek i a » lof great elegance. | 
| 


neni Aeon eran ; ° Accept my _  compii- | 


‘gee ara oe 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


Uy Ye 1896. 


Accept no substitute. See that every yard es FIBRE u AMOIS! 
of what you buy is stamped in plain 1 letters 
hake 































































































W.B. Corsets, Le . | mi, ¢ 
NTE me 3 -_ 
.~ - ‘ “ | ‘ ; 
> ae sat.on in your frame» rte s parlor long 
: : Sago. For summer wear it isas light as 
mn Lay a sponge and coarser than cheese cloth. 
Fit well. CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. Send to the largest Hair Cloth manu- 
Look wen. _ facturers is in 1 the world for their Summer Samples. — 
Wear wen. BR), 
oe Whe xe Pa 
tong, and extra long \ ‘ awarded at the Paris No matter how pretty or costly, may 
a pt mae per | be entirely ruined by the use of 
your tealer does 1 t keep inferior dress shields. : ::::::: 
62 Walker St., New York. Py, PAX 
FRE Send gamp ty for Cals bg 
Sachets, assorted ie ’ yu 
Beingy ination eenteee we DRESS SHIELDS ¥% 
=== _ a are reliably waterproof, and are as 
pete —— to — = from 
: n artistic beauty, excellence, and circulation 9¢ Black Silk-and- Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics jamage by perspiration. You may 
¥ we oe a a et ~ Christian Work, New 5 PRIESTLEY S are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. peng Bo 54 Insiet 
>? HARPER’S SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! on having CANrig> Dass SuigLos. 
WEEKLY A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. For Sale Everywhere. 
OP ee ag a The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. : ge nag Vee ae 
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A HORSELESS CARRIAGE POSSIBILITY 
A View OF THE DRIVE IN CENTRAL PARK IN THK VERY NEAR FUTURE, 


THE GLASS HAT. 
It ie said that an ingenius Austrian has made glass so nearly mal 
leable that he has succeeded in constructing « lady's hat of great 
beauty from this material — Kechange 


Tus opera-goer, sad and glam, 

May wreathe his face in smiles to-day, 
To greet the strange millennium 

Which comes to change the singing-play. 


And he who, at the theatre, 

Now inly ewears at wife and lass 
Before him, shall be merrier 

To think their hats will soon be glass 


It matters not, in church or hall, 
Whether the women that we see 

Wear bonnets flat or bonnets tall, 
When all have pure transparency. 


No longer can they hide the stage, 
Or shot us from the speaker's view: 
The opaque hats deserve our rage, 
Bat thanks for those we can look through 


**Good-by to screens of flower and fold, 
To hats that tower and hide the play, 

And to the Austrian wealth untold,” 
Shall we not now in earnest say 7 


For who can love a girl so well, 
Whatever beauty she may show, 
Whose bonnet is a citadel 
That darkens all the forward row? 


But we will worship with delight 

The homely but considerate lnas 
Who, in the andience each night, 

Comes with a bonnet made of glass! 

Joa. Benton. 

“The ciraffe has a tongue eighteen inches long,” 
suid Mrs, Garrill 

* And knows how to hold it, too,” snapped Mr. Gar- 
rill, who had had a long curtain-lecture the night 
before. . 

**T tell you, Mra, Wilbur, William McKinley will be 
the next President of the United States,” said old Wil- 
bur, reading the paper. 

“IT think so myself,” returned Mrs. Wilbur, meekly 

“You!” roared Wilbur, looking over his glasses at 
her, severely. “You! What do you or any other wo- 
man know about polities? You! You think MeKin- 
ley will be President, eh? Well, I just tell you right 
now he's not in it.” 

**What shall I have engraved inside the ring, sweet- 
heart?” he asked. 

“ Why, your name is John, and mine is Janette. Why 
not put J. to J. ?”" 

“What? All that?” he cried. “Can it be got ina 
ring small enough to fit that dear sweet little finger?" 


aie 


TUE 
mt, ten’? oe?” 


He “Tuat w V 
She, “Iv vsep to 





; put Cuagtiz Guesineton wore 


A BOY'S REASON. 


“When | grow up,” said littl Jack to his father, 
“I'm going to be just like you, papa.” 
“That's sweet of you to sey,” said his father. 
“Well, I mean it,” said Jack. ‘ What a snap you do 
have with mamma around to wait on you!” 
—— 


“Oh, don't get blue, Hicks. Life is full of ups and 
downs. - I’'ve-heard you say so many a time yoursell.” 

“ That's true enough, but mine are all hard ups and 
cast downs,” sighed Hicks. 


—_—_ —— 


She turned her cathode eye on him—she wished to 
read his mind— 

But, reckless maid, the sight she saw nigh made her 
wholly. blind 

For Choliie’s mind’s so very blank it acted on her 
sight 

As would ‘moet anything that was so strangely daz- 


ziing white. ; 


“You told me, before you married my daughter,” 
said Mr. Binks, wrathfully, “‘ that you would support 
her in the style to which she was accustomed, and yet 
for a year and a half you and she have lived in this 
house.” 

** But, my dear father-in-law, I am only trying to find 
out the style to which she is accustomed.” 

“ Well, how long is it going to take you to find out ?” 
cried Binks. 

“1 really can't tell,” replied the 
under the present state of business 
ten years more, sir.” 


oung man, “ but 
should say abuut 


—— so 


Townes, “I thought you said your house was five 
minutes’ walk from the railway station, but we've 
travelled a quarter of an hour by my watch.” 

Garenrieiy. “Ob, that’s a city watch ; time always 
goes faster in the city than in the country!” 


—_—_—@——— 


“ What are you looking for? 
worth taking.” 

“Tam looking— 

The other burglar continued his search. 

= for the mach larger booty which the newspa- 
per to-morrow will say we overlooked.” 


We've got everything 


> 


“Oh dear,” said the girl with the X-ray glance as 
she looked st her bashful lover. “ Here's Jack come 
again to-night and not brought his backbone with 
him.” 

Dawkins. “I wonder why it is that when a woman 
throws a stove at anything, she is apt to hit something 
in an entirely different direction.” 

Jawxins. “That's because she is brought up with- 
out any aim in life.” 


MODERN COMPOSER. 


IT Last.” 








To Theatrical 
a notice to the 


wicked ways? 


To Some 


it? 


OPEN POSTAL-CARDS TO VARIOUS PERSONS. 


L 
‘8 Everywhere: 


Manager: 
Gantiemen,—If you will oy in a conspicuous portion of your theatre 


women save those wearing false frizzes 


sewed in front of their hats are kindly requested to remove them, I think 
you will accomplish a m 


uch needed reform. Yours truly, 
Ons Wuo Weaus 'Em. 


aL 


To Senator Morrill, U. 8. Senate: 
Honongp Siz,—You are called the Father of the United States Senate, 

and if your offspring th 1 

offsprings are said to do, 





e vices of their parents, as 
ou have indeed made a glorious fight in sup- 
ative tendencies. But, Father dear, will you not 


Y 


oe pees evil 
Kindly e your child off into some convenient wood-shed, and by a ju- 
dicious administering of the shingle bring it to a realizing sense of its 


ours in hope of reform, 
Unore Sam. 
nL 


ing Publishers : 


Siz,—What will you give me for my patent scheme for a cheap ma 
zine, the main feature of which is that subscribers shall be paid ten dol- 
lars —_ and given a full set of Audubon's Birds for consenting to take 

here can be no doubt that on this plan a circulation of six or eight 
million copies a month can be built up in a short while. 


Address, Inventor, Box 868, 
Geneseo, N. J. 
Iv. 


To the President of the United States: 
Howorev Siz,—Won't you as a personal favor to the anSonigned be 
kind enough to declare war on somebody? It dvesn’t make any difference 
upon whom as long as it is upon somebody we can lick. 
va | gratify the war spirit lately aroused among us, and until that is grati- 
and war talk in the 
to inculcate in the min 
ing and parental authority a thing to be respected. 
Yours FoR As LITTLE BIT OF A WAK AND A SURE vangam. 


In this way you 


pers is stopped it will be impossible for parents 
is Of their children the idea that peace is a bless- 


s oTHER.” 


Mas. Suitu. “I notice you always have either such tall servants or such 


short ones.” 


Mas. Jones (who is medium-sized). “I don't waut any whom there is 
any chance of my clothes fitting.” 






Kad “tr ; r 
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PROGRESS IN THE CHICKEN- YARD. 
The Duck. “ AY LasT, GIRLS, HERE IT 18, THE NEW WOMAN—BLOOMERS AND ALL.” 


WHILE THE ALMONDS CRUNCH. 


BEING EXTRAOTS FROM “TABLE TALK I HAVE ENDURED.” 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


“TI wonder why it is,” said the Professor, as he put 
a lump of sugar into his coffee, “that when a woman 
reads a novel she always goes through the last chapter 
first? Has the medical profession ever seriously con- 
sidered that problem, Doctor?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” said the Doctor, “ bat it 
is easily accounted for. Woman is of a more nervous 
temperament than map, and at the same time more 
cautious. A man is in no hurry to reach a conclusion. 
He can await the slow logical development of a situa- 
tion, whereas a woman cannot. The strain of reading 
fifteen or twenty chapters of agony, troubles, or even 
of so slight things as temporary embarrassments, upon 
which many modern novels are based, is too much for 
her, and her impulsive nature leads her to desire to 
see at once whether John commits suicide or marries 
Araminta, information usually to be found in the last 
chapter,” 

“Bat you said she was cautious,” put in Mr. Glib. 

“ Precisely,” said the Doctor. “Impulse in woman 
is prompted by an underlying caution of which she ie 
freguently herself wholly unconscious, She will not 
go into anything unless she knows how it is guing to 
turn out.” 

“I suppose the publication of serial stories, then, in 
the magazines is a corrective of thts habit?” asked 
Mr. Glib. 

“In a measore, yea,” said the Doctor. 

** I should like to have a woman's impression of this 
question,” said Mr. Glib. * Perhaps our gracious land- 
lady will tell us what she thinks?” 

“ About what, Mr. Glib?” asked the hostess, looking 
up from a contemplation of a hole in the table-cloth 
just discovered. 

“Why do women always read the last chapter of a 
novel first ?” said Mr. Glib. 

“They don’t,” returned the landlady. 
mice have been at this cloth again.” 

. . 
* 

*T am constantly importuned by persons I've never 
met,” said the poet, * to send them rd autograph, and 
latterly, since the publication of my ‘ Sonnets to Every- 
Day Things,’ it has become a positive nuisance, really. 
When I write a poem, if I may talk shop, I qonamnlly 
receive a dollar a line for it. Now why should I be 
asked by autograph-hanters to write a line for them 
for nothing? alf of ‘em do not enclose stamps 
either.” : 

“It is an interesting question,” said the Professor. 
“T have frequently met literary geutlemen who have 
testified to the same point, and they tell me that while 
they appreciate the compliment involved in the ask- 
ing, they really hadn't time to comply.” 

“ As for that,” put in Mr. Glib, “I know a writer 
who was asked recently by a young girl in Miss Jor- 
rocks’s boarding-school at Barnbury, Massachusetts, 
to send her bis antograph, and he wrote ber a pleasant 
little note. Six days later, on reaching his office, he 
found sixty-eight —— from the other girls in Miss 
Jorrocks’s school asking the same favor. This giri 
had shown it about, and they all wanted one, and as 
my friend didn’t wish to make any enemies among his 
fatare readers he simply had to comply, and it took 
him four working hours to do it.” 

“The only way to do,” langhed the poet, “ is to hire 
a stenographer to write them for you.” 

“ Well, [don’t know,” said the landlady. “I should 
always be omy lectly willing to give my autograph to 
one who asked for it. It seems to me that a man who 
writes owes a duty to the public. He has a gift from 
on high, and it is little enough for him to share his 
autograph with one who pays him the compliment of 
asking for it.” 

“1 yield, as always, to the superior judgment of our 


“ Mary, the 





gracious landlady,” said the poet, with a smile, “‘and 
to show both her and my own sincerity in so doing I 
am going to ask her now for her signature to this.” 

And he handed the landlady his unreceipted bill for 
three weeks’ board and lod8ing. 

“ Excuse me,” returned the landlady, with a fascina- 
ting arching of her eyebrows, ‘‘I should like to oblige 
you—bat I cannot subscribe toa sentiment which | do 
not share. I should be glad to sign this, but—ah—you 
have not enclosed the stamps.” 


—_ 


“Did you see any tobacco-fields in the South, 
Willie 2?” 

“Yes; but mee weren't in bluom. Not even a 
cigarette had budded.” 





DRAWING THE LONG BEAU. 














SUPPLEMENT 


SANDWICHES AND SAVORY 
MORSELS. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 


a ig olen should be very small and 
dainty, scarcely more than a mouthful, 
and always tastefully arranged on the dish. 
When sandwiches are rolled they should be 
tied with fancy ribbons and piled on the 
plate in log-cabin style; others may be cut 
into fancy shapes with cutters, such as stars, 
crescents, circles, etc. 

Anchovy Sandwiches.—One sandwich loaf, 
8 anchovies, 4 oz. butter, 1 hard-boiled egg, 
seasoning, and a little nutmeg. Cut the loaf 
very thin; bone the anchovies, and pound 
them with the butter, egg, seasoning, and 
nutmeg; spread a little on each slice of bread, 
roll them, dish in a pyramid, and garnish 
with parsley. 

Anchovy Cream-Toast Sandwiches. — Fry 
some slices of bread in boiling lard, dry, and 
spread with anchovy paste ; make a thick 
mayonnaise sauce; add to it some chopped 
capers, chervil, queen olives, and small piece 
of shallot. Spread on the fried bread, form 
into sandwiches, and serve with cresses. 

American Sandwiches.—Chop half a pound 
of ham very fine, together with 2 chopped 

ickles, mustard, salt and pepper to taste. 
3eat 6 oz. of butter to a cream, add the 
chopped ham, and mix well. Cut thin slices 
of bread, spread with the mixture, press to- 
gether, cut into diamonds, and garnish with 
parsley. 

Chicken Cream Sandwiches.—Mix a cupful 
of white chicken meat and celery, chopped 
very fine, with a cup of milk. Add a boiled 
onion, mashed, and thicken with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch. It must be quite 
thick. When cooked and boiling, stir care- 
fully into it the whites of 2 eggs beaten very 
stiff; salt to taste. Place in a bain-marie; do 
not allow to boil. Stir in the juice of-half a 
lemon and a table-spoonful of butter. Mould 
the day before; cut into slices and place be- 
tween thin slices of buttered bread. 

Wlite Sandwiches.—Take cold beef, boiled 
tongue, ham, and cold roast turkey in equal 
proportions; chop very fine and stir wall to- 

(Continued on page 396.) 





ADV K RTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 


IVORY 


SOAP 


A luxury is ‘‘Anything which 
pleases the senses and is also costly 
or difficult to obtain.’’ 

Ivory Soap pleases the senses, 
but it is neither costly nor difficult 
to obtain. 

Your Grocer keeps it. 



































‘THE Procter & Gamare Co., OwrT!. 








WALTER BAKER & CO., uw 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
MPURE food that may not seriously af- lo od. 


fect the stronger digestive organs of an 
adult will frequently cause serious illness in 
achild. A child's food is largely cakes and 
bread, and these things when light, sweet, 
and composed of materials free from dele- 
terious substances are easily digested, nutri- 
tious, and wholesome. But there is a dan- 
er to children too liable to be lost sight of. 
f their bread and cake are risen with alum 
baking powders they are not healthful, but 
will produce serious digestive disturbances. 
Mothers are liable to overlook this fact, and 
because such food may not produce immedi- 
ate ill results with the adult, give it to the 
children unmindful of their greater suscepti- 
bility to harm. Professor Willard Parker, 
United States Surgeon-General Hammond, 
Professor Alonzo Clark, and other eminent 
physicians have spoken most earnestly of the 
evils arising from food made with these alum 
baking powders. 

The makers of the Royal Baking Powder 
are entitled to the thanks of every mother 
in the land, because of the better food it in- 
sures. Thephysicians tell us that its use in 
biscuit and cake really adds to the healthful- 
ness of these articles. We have known some 
of the best doctors to prescribe Royal Bak- 
ing Powder as a remedy for digestive dis- 
turbances, who when asked why rye! did it, 
replied : ‘‘ Because this is about the only 
form in which we can get chemically pure 
cream of tartar and bi-carbonate of soda.” 

Mothers should take a hint from this, and 
use as much care in the choice of a baking 





4 scals =r pine. or Rarainge 
whether simple, le, aerofulous, or Revels aa from 
infancy to age, are now speedil 


Giticura 
Resolvent 


lt ~ and blood purifier of incomparable 


A ome and curative power. Purely vegeta- 
ble, safe, innocent, and palatable. It appeals to 
all, and especially mothers, nurses, and children, 
Bold thi tt the world. Price, Res ' 

Paw — FA Se. and $1. Jerson ‘Deed : 
anD ones: a Sole Props. Boston. 
How to Cure Blood and Skin Humors,” free. 





sarsaparilla. It contains more 
sarsaparilla than many of the 
preparations called by that name. 





powder as in obtaining pure milk, or in HIRES—the besi by any test. 
having a prescription compounded from 

, * M Ohar 
pure drugs.— Mothers’ Magazine. py yh At ig bp 














Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extracts BEEF 


restores the eee. gives a feeling of comfort and ae away fatigue. Its making is the matter of 
a moment. Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. Send for our little book 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 








“VIN MARIANI, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE, A VERITABLE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, 
GIVING VIGOR, HEALTH AND ENERGY.” 
EMILE ZOLA. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 
Panss: 41 Bé-Hommmens. 9 w.t6th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


ge Dorflinger’s 


American Cut Glass. 
Special Attention Given to the 
Fitting out of Yachts. Sets of 


Glassware 





Designs of 
Club Flags, 
Monograms *“@ 






> Specially 
Initials C citer 
Engraved - _— 

or Etched. Sez Racks. 





C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


915 Broapway, (near 21st St.) 


Waltham Watches 
Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name“ Riverside” or“ Royal” en 
on the plates, and always the “Waltham.” 
For sale by all Retail Jewellers. 
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TRADE Y Y MARK. 








One can hardly rec- 
ommend too often any- 


thing that is as valuable 
in the nursery as & 


PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP. 


No mother who has 
ed used it for her 
abies would willingly 
do without it.—Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. 








LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


—THE— 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 









The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that 
science and skill 
can produce. It 
is Invisible. It 
makes the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Removes all Gloss, 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, &c, 
50 CENTS. 
Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 




















Send six cents in stamps 
and we will mail you a 
sample can of the goods. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















“Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” 
HAUTHAWAY’S 


Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S SHOES, 
it is the Best. 


Absolutely harmless, 
permanent, easily ap- 
plied, and saves shoes 
from cracking. Recom- 
mended by users and 
sold by dealers every: 
where, or by mail for 
15 Cents per box. 
C. L. HAUTHAWAY 

& SONS, 

346 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1852. 


Aannfecturert oe all kinds of Shoe Polish. 
ViN 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA' CREAM 


ai For Pomsttty ing the Complexion. 


Removes all Freckles, T an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50¢.Use | 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP . 

25 | TOLEDO, 0. 








Cents a Cake, 











4 T NS CYCLES are standard 
REMINGTON ARMS co; 315 Seca New York. 
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GREEX—~AN OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM.—Drawn sy Roserr Macsets, A. R. A. 
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inued from pane 8.) 

gether " ‘ ( hop up pK kled gherkins | 
and Ted olives Make a salad dressing 
and ver the whole; mix well, and place 
between tl slic of buttered bread 

} Su } Chop 1 cup of white 
m hick« } olives, 1 gherkin, and a 
ta poonful of capers; add to this half a 
pi i tise dressing, thin with a ta 
b vont f tarragon vinegar Spread 
‘ } s of bread, roll, and tie 

S S ‘ Mince hard - boiled 
egg ‘ fine spread evenly on me atly cut 
pir f buttered bread ; add a little grated 
cheese, s ind paprika 

Sj sh Sandwiches Bone 12 oil - pre 
serve inchovies, and cut into strips about 
an inch long Make into a paste with 1 oz. 
of capers and a sprig of parsley; add a 
dash of } aprika half a teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard, 1 table-spoonful of tarragon vine 
gar, 1 table-spoonful of oil, the yolks of 2 
hard-boiled eggs, and salt Mix smooth ; 
chop the whites of the eggs. Butter thin 
slices of bread, and spread with the paste; 
spri Kit over them the chopped whites 
Trim, and tie with narrow ribbons 

Na Sand wiches.—One can salmon, half | 
1 pint mayonnaise dressing, 1 table-spoon 
ful of capers, and a little chives. Chop the 
salmon, chives,and capers together very fine 
Mix well with the dressing, and spread on 
thir if bread 

Sy ine Sandiriches Chop together 6 
boned sardines, 2 hard-boiled eggs, 5 olives 
Mix we vulding some of the oil of the sar 
ding emon juice, French mustard, and salt. 
Spread on thin slices of bread, and roll 

Veal NSanduiches To 1 cup of chopped 

| and 1 hard-boiled egg add 2 oz. butter, 
2 table-spoonfuls of catsup, salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix well, and spread on thin slices 


of bread 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





has in use py ni ne the greatest of 
fae ; rr, ’ in, and, 
; Jaken regu- 
g sati 
Agreeable 
Prensa nen ver than belated 
dru ! ' t " the Kidneys, Liver, 
ned " , ( safeguard against Head- 
Fevers 
Sy rup of Figs 
ts a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshin ut twakening tt Perma- 
nstipation and its effects 
Mild and Sure 
Pleasa the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
ms recommend it, Millions have 
t/nahle Taken regularly in small doses, 
eect ¢ satisfaction to the most exacting 
MAN ACTURED BY 
c ALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Druggists 


o 


. * a Fabric 


“Ae 
sy Makes a Tire ELASTIC 
i EASY RIDING 








and FAST 
(taking less strength to propel) 


> Palmer 
Tires 





a 

Are Durable, GUARANTEED 

and Easy to Mend. 

ie ‘They are expensive, and 

only found on High-Grade Wheels. 
n MADE BY 
a Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. 
" Facts About Pneumatic Tires 
; mailed on request. 











HARPER'S 


Use 
Cleveland’s 
Baking 
Powder 


It does 
_ the best work. 





7 


authority on cooking; she 
Says “Use 


and the best stock is 


™e... = 


t Extract of Beef”’ 


t tis b: Danchy 802 
‘7 Park Place, Now York. 


he ee ee 





A Penny Proves It. 
Buy a postal, simply write your 
address on it and mailittous, A 
oa Af R 


ELECT 


will be sent $8 IL sa Ms, saver 
anda silver saver. It’s unlike 
others. It will surprise you. 
At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., New York. 











O. MEYER & ©O., 24 and 27 West Street, New York City. 


R. NARGELI, Hoboken, N. J 


THIMIG BOTTLING CO., 485-448 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











t Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading American 


a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 


} Liebig Company's 


4 100 ot Iwiss Parloa's recipes 


TCO’ 


, Mali Niki 


< tives and sufferers from wast- 


BAZAR 





surfaces, 


SI Oe 





DAMP, IT CLEANS; DRY, 


with the brilliancy of absolute newness, Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Bicycles » 
—all bright metals; cut glass, windows, pianos, furniture — all polished % 
It cannot soil the hands, however black itself; : 
washing, and retains its virtues till worn to shreds. 





SUPPLEMENT 





A reour ra 
fi jy KLOTH 4 


one. 
scratch. Contains 
no acid. Works 
wonders, 


IT POLISHES 


PPR REE ERPECECEE CELSO SSS S ES ESE E ESSE SS SESE SE © ES S| 


never needs» 
Be sure you get. 


Trade **WITCHKLOTH” Mark. All leading stores, or 5 
ASBURY PAINE MFG. CO., : 
WAYNE JUNC., PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 

=. oe 





it’s a Wise Nurse 


that speeds the recovery of her patients by 
giving them 


pNHEUSER-BUS CH, 


TRADE MARK. 


—the food drink. It contains 
the greatest amount of real nu- 
triment and is strength-giving 
and flesh-building. Invaluable 
to nursing mothers, consump- 


ing diseases. 


To be had at all 
Druggists’ and Grocers’. 


Prepared by 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


booklets and other reading matter. 
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GENERAL AGENTS. 













Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored 
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pap Violets) D 


L. ol D |0rizs-Perfumery) 44, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
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< Perfumes 


though unusually delicate, 
last five times as long as the 
odors generally sold, and will 
not stain the most delicately 
colored fabrics. That’s why 
they’re popular. 

Bouquet Carmen Sylva 
and Violette Impériale, the 
latest, are very popular in 
this country and in Europe. 
If you wish to try them and 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us 12 cents and we 
will forward a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place 
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Ou) Essence 


Rune « Violets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 47i1 Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 
MOULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


WANTE ) EADY AGENTS 


Svadke merits of the 
ET 
Best sellers on record. For ME i. 
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WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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